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Bishop Ames’ Non-CONCURRENCE, is the subject of 
much remark, and will be of much discussion. We 
print his reasons in full, as also those of Bishop Janes. 
It will be seen that they agree in many points, differing 
chiefly on the punishment due the offense. Bishop 
Ames keeps close to the bill of charges, to which the 
Committee held the trial. No extraneous matter was 
allowed to be introduced. The only matter actually Le- 
fore them was the application for a mandamus. Was 
it sufficient cause for the removal of Dr. Lanahan? 
Leaving out everthing else, had this been the first and 
only offense, ought he to be removed? He thought he 
ought not, and so voted. 

He had a right so to vote, and a duty also, if he so 
believed. He confined himself strictly to the matter in 
hand, and never overstepped the power formally laid 
upon him by the General Conference. It may yet be 
thought by all the Church to be a wise veto. The sus- 
pension and removal of Dr.Lanahan have never been gen- 
erally approved. The pleasant illustration of it we gave 
last week was by a warm friend of Dr. Carlton, who, 
approving of him, did not approve of this action. It is, 
we think, the general judgment of the Church, to settle 
the troubles by a complete examination, and not embar- 
rass them by any personal assaults. This will make 
both purity and peace. ’ 





The Commencements at Wilbraham and East Green- 
wich occurred last week. Drs. Pierce and Woodruff 
entertained and edified the former, and Rev. Mr. Malla- 
lieu and Dr. Hare the latter. All the addresses are 
very highly commended. The one we heard, Dr. Hare’s 
on ‘‘ Gideon,” was exceedingly fresh and attractive. 
The old story was full of modern points, and was as 
fresh as a daguerreotype, and a great deal handsomer. 
Rey. Mr. Ela is succeeding admirably in his new voca- 
tion. Only his trustees must help him with money. A 
Principal’s house is needed, a debt of above $20,000 
should be extinguished, grounds adjoining the seminary 
should be secured. Not less than $50,000 should be 
raised this coming year, and Providence Conference 
can easily do it, if she takes hold. And if she does it, 
she makes this seminary the finest of the State. Give 
your new Principal a grand help, brethren. The Wil- 
braham Seminary is very prosperous. Its property is 
valued at $300,000. Its grounds are ample and beauti- 
ful; its prospects excellent. Its Principal has served 
seven years with ability and success. 





Two Providence brethren, who are always getting up 
surprises, got up one of the biggest sort last Thursday. 
Cards were sent out to the ministers and their wives, 
and a company invited to meet in a building on Weybos- 
set Street, between the post-office and Arcade. Here 
they found a goodly company, in an elegantly furnished 
hall, with Brussels carpet, cane-seated chairs, and all 
the “‘ fixings.” They were told in proper words, that the 
hall was prepared for them by Messrs. Kendrick and 
Ailsworth, who had spent several hundred dollars in 
furnishing it. It was to be open for them at all times. 
How happy they were, is hard to tell. They spoke, 
sung, prayed, and in all ways testified to their gratitude, 
even to the eating of a handsome lunch. 

Rey. Mr. Talbot was elected chairman, Rey. Messrs. 
Willett and Livesey made addresses, and Rev. Mr. 
Clark offered congratulatory resolutions. Mr. Ailsworth 
offered a plan for a Social Union, which was adopted, 
and John Kendrick, esq., elected President. We are 
glad our brethren have so fine a home, and trust they 
will bear their honors and happiness with true humility. 
The liberal donors enjoy such liberality. They will 
flourish all the more for such benevolence. 





Sampson's RIDDLE SOLVED at Last. —The Philis- 
tines thought they had solved it, but they were fooled, 





and all the world since. It is left for R. W. Wright to 
set the world right, and for Scribner's to be the organ of 
rectification. He thinks the lion he smote was a lion's 
cup, or stone wine-press, and that thence he took the 
bees and the honey. He argues this, first, because of 
the identity of the words; second, because all his ap- 
pointed deeds were damaging to the Philistines, and the 
killing of a lion would help them, and a wine-press would 
injure their property; third, because. that bees never 
make a hive in a carcass, or corrupt thing; fourth, be- 
cause he was forbidden to touch a carcass, as a Naza- 
rite, and could not have eaten the honey from such a 
source ; fifth, because his riddle is a play on words with 
this rendering, intending to bother the Philistines, whom 
it has effectually bothered down to this day, and this 
R.W.W..; ‘lion-cub” and ‘ lion-cup” being more alike 
in Hebrew than in English, and only half a mute sound 
separates them here, and that often indistinguishable in 
pronunciation. The roaring against him of this lion- 
cup, is the temptation addressed to a teetotaller of stich 
strong physical powers and propensities, ‘* loudly invit- 
ing him,” as it may be rendered. More fantastic yet is 
it to call this the ‘‘ eater, came forth meat.” Out of the 
wine-press, which ‘‘ eats” the grapes, came forth wine, 
one of the three ‘‘ meats” of the Bible, corn, wine, and 
oil, and ‘‘ out of the strong” lion-cup, capable of over- 
coming the mightiest, came forth the sweetness of ‘‘ the 


honey.” This fantastic paraphrase makes the riddle 
more of an enigma than ever. We shall all have to 
guess again. 





Essex County, Mass., boasts of a number of literary 
celebrities: Caleb Cushing, J. G. Whittier, Ex-Presi- 
dent Leonard Woods, Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams, Rev. 
Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Prof. Benjamin Peirce, Rev. Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody, Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring, Bishop 
Thomas M. Clark, George Lunt, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Mrs. Horace Mann, William W. Story, Epes Sar- 
gent, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Edwin P. Whipple, R. S. 
Spofford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Robert S. Rantoul, 
Lucy Larcom, and Gail Hamilton. Emerson is equal 
to them all. Besides, what are these to Middlesex 
County? Lowell, Starr King, Holmes, Thoreau, Butler, 
‘‘Warrington,” Parker, Margaret Fuller, Lydia Maria 
Child, Miss Alcott, who are only specimens of a score or so 
that somebody will yet fish up and throw in the teeth of 
Essex, while Suffolk will come in with Phillips, Everett, 
Elliot, Prescott, Ticknor, Willis, Fanny Fern, Mrs. Liy- 
ermore, E. O. Haven, and other such, with Norfolk hang- 
ing on its rear (a funny location is north folk south of 
south folk), with its Fisher Ames, Adamses, Horace Mann, 
and Old Town folks. Somebody should get together the 
whole company of Massachusetts men and women. 
The Essex list omitted seyeral worthy of entrance, who 
are living, and many that are dead, Miss Preston, Mrs. 
Spofford, Hannah B. Gould, Rev. Dr. Fales H. New- 
hall, Rev. Dr. Withington, Rufus Choate, and, the 
greatest of them all, Nathaniel Hawthorne, though all 
but the last were omitted because still living. 





Rey. Thomas Hanlon, Principal of Pennington Semi- 
nary, has some unruly boys who used slung-shot of 
glass and gravel very freely, breaking lamps, hitting 
horses and men, and doing mischief, and even imper- 
iling life. After often rebuke he punished four of them 
with whipping, not very severe, not undeserved. The 
New York Sun (that ‘‘ shines for all”), which should 
be called The New York Sin, which sins above all, 
took up the story and made a horrible Blue Beard 
out of it. Mr. Hanlon calling to explain, is again 
abused in its best, that is, worst style. A Bostonian, 
one P. R. Russell, out does The Sin aforesaid, in his 
wrath, and sends the offending flagellater to ‘the 
farther Indies of Hell.” He blazes through three pages 
of wrath, especially delighted that he can thus roast a 








minister. We don’t know this Russell, though we 
fancy he may be the Salem Atheist, who makes Denton 
look out for his Medusa snake-crown of preéminence at 
free-religious meetings. If so, it exhibits the logical 
conclusion of such fantasies; from no God to all devil, 
is the proper and inevitable route. But President Han- 
lon will outlive it all. We doubt the efficacy of any 
corporal punishment at school, and understand that he 
has abandoned it. But to moderately chastise lads for 
hurling broken glass and stones at windows and people, 
is little punishment enough. The neighbors sustain 
him, and so will the public, in spite of the New York 
Sin and the Boston sinner. 


Caleb Cushing, in The Independent, shows that Eng- 
land was only conquered by the United States: ‘ It is 
notable that no true English army ever surrendered it- 
self to a foreign enemy except in the United States, but 
that twice in the war of the Revolution, and once in the 
second war, an English general capitulated on the 
field of battle, and surrendered his forces to the arms of 
the United States. There is no parallel to this series of 
events in all the numerous military operations of Eng- 
land, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, from the time of 
William the Norman to that of Victoria.” 








The College Argus discusses ‘** College Muscle vs. Col- 
lege Brain:” ‘‘ It is a noteworthy fact, which a refer- 
ence to the proper college pamphlets will show, that 
our college muscle-men fall far short of their fair share 
of good scholars. It is another noteworthy fact that a 
very large majority of the men who have left our col- 
leges to take high places in the world of science, art, 
letters, theology, law, and medicine, were not muscle- 
men when in college.” 


— > 





The Congregationalist says: — ‘‘ A representative of 
some needy object at a distance came to one of the 
Congregational pastors of Boston, not long since, to se- 
cure his endorsement, and was asked, ‘Why don’t you 
go to the Baptists and the Methodists for help?’ The 
reply was, ‘Because you, Congregationalists, give to 
everybody ;’ ‘except yourselves,’ it might have been 
added in view of the fact that so many of our denomi- 
national objects are short of funds.” We are glad to 
hear that our Congregational brethren are so liberal as 
compared with their Methodist and Baptist kindred. 
We had never known it before. 





The German Conference proposes to divide next year 
into three Conferences, the North German, South Ger- 
man, and Switzerland, so rapidly are they growing. 
If the General Conference approves this, will it erect the 
Swiss Conference into a Church, and the Swedish as 
well as the two in Germany, which have been called ‘* the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the German Empire?” If 
our Church is to be vivisected, such must be the result. 
Shall we not keep the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
Europe and America, now and forever, one and insepa- 
rable? This division necessitates a German Bishop, to 
assist in both the American and European work. Let 
the Church act boldly, and it will act wiser and wisest. 





o~ 


Rev. W. F. Butler, late of the Zion's Church, and sta- 
tioned in New York, has accepted work under our Pre- 
siding Elder in that city, and will join the New York 
Conference next spring. The City Sabbath-school and 
Missionary Society are going to build him a church. 
He at present preaching in Washington Hall, corner of 
Broadway and Thirty-Eighth Street. He is a brother of 
superior parts, and may yet get the chief appointments 
in the New York Conference. 
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LONGING FOR HOME. 
Father, my Father, bend low as I speak, 
Hide not the face that to-night I would seek; 
I am so weary of warring with sin, 

Fierce are temptations and within ; 
Take Thou my hand, unto ‘Thee do I ery, 
Lead to the Roek that is higher than I; 

Send down to bless me while sadly I roam, 
Glimpses of light from the windows of home. 
Dear, bright, Heavenly home! 
Happy, Heavenly home! 

Father, my Father, I long for my home. 



























































































Hopes once were mine, that my life hath with tears . 
Long since washed out from its pages of years; 
Pleasure’s gay garland that glowed on my brow, 
Withered, leaves naught but the thorns piercing now; 
While the glad day that dawned cloudless and bright, 
Sinks down in gloom to the darkness of night; 
Heart-sick and weary, to Thee do I come, 

Longing, so longing to rest me at home! 

Dear, bright, Heavenly home! 

Happy, Heavenly home! 

Father, my Father, I long for my home. 


Father, my Father, with weeping and moan, 
Walk I to-night in the darkness alone; 

All, all alone where the wild waters roll, 
Looking in vain for a soul by my soul. 

Pity, O pity my desolate grief ! 

Send to thy stricken one speedy relief; 

Turn my captivity, lighten the gloom, 

Cheer my sick heart with a message from home. 
Dear, bright, Heavenly home! 
Happy, Heavenly home. 

Father, my Father, I long for my home. 

Soul, art thou worthy to breathe its pure air, 
Yielding so sadly to weary despair! 

Rouse thee, and hie thee away through the night, 
Outward and onward and up to the light; 

Drop not the banner and spear until “ Cease” 
Sounds from the One who alone commands “ Peace ; ” 
Meeting thee, welcoming angels will come, 
Clasping thy hand on the threshold of home. 
Dear, bright, Heavenly home! 
Happy, Heavenly home! 

Father, my Father, how sweet is that home! 
ALTIE£ E, CHIPMAN. 
— Rochester, Mich. 


SURPRISES. 

BY Z. A. MUDGE. 

When in 1630, the Pequot Indians were endeavoring 
to combine all the native tribes against the whites, the 
Massachusetts Colony consulted in reference to the 
impending war, their countryman, Roger Williams. 
Williams had just been banished by them, and had 
built his cabin aé the head of Narraganset Bay, and 
called his locality, Providence. His wonderful moral 
power over the Indians, which continued unabated 
for nearly half a century, was even now well estab- 
lished. The Pequots had nearly completed against the 
English, an alliance with their ancient enemies, the 
powerful Narragansets. Williams nobly forgetful that 
he had been thrust out, for opinion’s sake, by his breth- 
ren, into a stormy New England winter, and into a 
pathless and homeless forest, took, at their request, 
his life in his hands, and visited the headquarters of 
Canonicus, the Narraganset Sachem. He found him 
at the council fire, with the Pequot embassadors, sur- 





rounded by his young warriors, who were eager for 
the fight with the Pale Faces. The fierce Pequots 
frowned defiance at the intruder, flourished their weap- 
ons, and grew more eloquent in urging the Narragan- 
sets to complete the alliance. For several days and 
nights Williams remained at the Sachem’s wigwam, 
breathing its tainted air, and sleeping at the side of his 
deadly enemies. The result was that he drew off his 
brave friends, and the Pequots went into the war with 
their old enemies against, instead of for them. But this 
was not all that Williams did for his Massachusetts 
brethren. He immediately established, at the expense 
of his own and the family’s convenience, an intimate in- 
He learned through him the 
plans and movements of the enemy, and communicated 
them to the Colonists. At one time the Chief sat down 
and gave Williams a detailed account of the manner in 
which the whites should fight their Indian foes. He in 
effect said, ** Give them cunning surprises. Lie in am- 
bush, and take them off their guard. Strike them sud- 
denly, and hover about them to strike again. Attack 
their camps at midnight, and carry firebrands to their 
wigwams under the cover of the darkness.” 

All this Williams communicated to his friends at the 
Bay; it was their first lesson in Indian warfare, and but 
for him they would have learned it by the practice of its 
methods by the Pequots upon themselves; a way of 
learning in which the Colonists had subsequently large 
experience. As it was, the Pequots had the burden of 


tercourse with Canonicus. 





timely warning saved, no doubt, the English from im- 
mense suffering and loss, as he did often in later years. 

The Indians must have learned their modes of attack 
from man’s Great Enemy, who watches to take them un- 


awares. ‘Asa lion seeking whom he may devour,” 
he pounces upon his prey from a covert place. As the 
**old Serpent,” he lies in our path to bite our ‘umwary 
feet. As the Chief of ‘‘the rulers of the darkness of 
this world,” he avoids the light and the day. He likes 
the favoring place, as well as the opportune time. He at- 
tacked Christ in the wilderness when he was “‘ with the 
wild beasts,” and caught Peter off his guard when he 
was under the pressure of a great sorrow, and in the 
strait of imminent danger. 

Hence the-Divine emphatic caution, ‘‘ Watch,” spoken 
not to one only, but to ‘‘all;” ‘‘ Watch thou in all 
things ;” ‘* Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit your- 
selves like men, be strong.” 

It is plainly implied in these injunctions, that we are 
to act watching. The general who leads his army into 
an enemy’s country, and into a tangled and dense forest, 
unknown to himself, but well known to his foe, will 
poorly vindicate his conduct by saying, ‘‘I watched 
while there — set the guards and spent sleepless nights! 
The place would be unwatchfulness.” ‘I will be very 
watchful, mother,” said a Christian daughter, as she was 
leaving for a fashionable assembly, in reply to the anx- 
ious words of caution of her parent. ‘I will be on the 
watch;” ‘‘they will not catch me napping,” says the 
young man, as he goes into the convivial circle where 
there is 8 greater flow of wine than of reason, and 
where the appetite, and not the soul, is feasted.. What 
does the devil care for watchfulness in such places. He 
already has his prey. Watchfulggss against surprises, 
commenced under guard in an enemy’s camp avails noth- 
ing. On the other hand, a strong fort, an entrenched 
camp, weapons in good order, and always at hand, go 
far towards faithful watching. 

The Word of God well studied and hid in the heart, 
the place of secret prayer never neglected, the atmos- 
phere of the assemblies of social and public worship, 
breathed often with a ‘‘ watching thereunto with all 
perseverance,” enable the Christian to defy the cunning 
surprises of the devil. He may then carry surprises 
into his enemy’s ranks, turning his weapons and his de- 
vices against him, being more than conquerors through 
Him who has loved him. 





A LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR OLDEST NEW 
ENGLAND PREACHERS, 

Bro. Haven: — An old man, unexpectedly pre- 
vented from attending the late session of the New 
Hampshire Conference, begs permission to free his 
mind in one or two points, through the HERALD. I see 
by the Heratp and the New York Christian Advocate, 
both of which papers I have had since they started, 
that several important questions are being agitated 
which are likely to come before the next General Con- 
ference. One of the most important of these relates to 
the episcopal office. With many of your views on this 
subject I concur, especially in your recommendation 
of a large increase in the number of our Bishops. We 
certainly need eight, and perhaps ten, in addition ‘o the 
present force; and we shall not probably find any 
trouble in selecting that number of able, wise, and 
zealous men for the office. We have been blessed with 
such men from the beginning, — from Asbury and Mc- 
Kendree down to the present time, — all of whom I 
have known more or less intimately, having received 
my ordinations from those two names, 

From 1809, when I joined the New England Confer- 
ence, till the present time, it has always been my con- 
viction that we greatly overworked our Bishops. What 
have we not required at their hands? And since we 
have taken into our parish, in fact as well as in theory, 
the whole world, as well as the ‘‘ rest of mankind,” we 
have erred in this respect still more. The result has 
been unjust to the Bishops, and injurious to the Church. 
But while we cannot cure the past, we can prevent the 
evil in the future. 

There is work sufficient now for twenty Bishops, and 
the work is rapidly enlarging. Besides, we must con- 
sider that even that number is not likely to continue 
four years untouched by disease or death. 

I hope you will oppose any idea of changing the ten- 
ure of the episcopal office, The present plan has 
worked well, and so long as we adhere to the itinerant 
system, I can see no reason why we should fear the 
growth of anything like prelacy in our Church. The 
longer the tenure of the office, the more valuable be- 
comes the service of the incumbent, generally, and this 
has been eminently true of our Bishops. Let us not 
then change what has worked so well in order to try a 
novel, and, as I fear, dangerous experiment of frequent 
elections to the episcopal office, Let us elect men to 


the surprise parties, and were annihilated. Williams’ | hold the office of Bishop, or superintendent, during 
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good behavior; preserve the itinerant policy, and in- 
crease the force, so that the Bishops will have the time 
requisite for them to become acquainted not only with 
the preachers but also with the people. 

I called myself, at the begining of this letter, an old 
man ; and that is true, I suppose, for I have reached my 
eighty-third year, and have outlived all who with me 
joined the New England Conference in 1809, and all 
who joined in 1810, °11 and °12, if not all who joined the 
Connection in 1809. But I have lost none of my interest 
in anything that concerns our Church. I rejoice in what 
she has done and is doing for poor sinnemy and in the 
number of the trophies she has won for st. May 
she win many more ; may she keep humble and godly ; 
may she keep to the old party, and may she never forget 
the way and means by which she has heretofore reached 
the people? May she cultivate peace and charity 
within as well as without her borders, and may she 
never forget that she is a missionary Church — not so 
much to converted as to unconverted men. 

I close this’ long letter by recalling the names of 
those true and faithful men who with me joined the 
New England Conference in 1809. There may be some 
old Methodists who have not forgotten them. Their 
names are as follows : — Robert Arnold, Benjamin Jones, 
Stephen Bailey, John Lindsay, William Frost, Isaiah 
Emerson, Robert Hayes, Squire Streeter, Amasa Tay- 
lor, Daniel Wentworth, Benjamin Bishop, Elisha Street- 
er, Henry Hawkins, Benjamin Merritt, George Gary, 
and Edward Hyde. 


Yours faithfully, BENJAMIN R. Hoyt. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Dear Epitor: —In a number of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, just arrived in India, prominent on the first page 
is a letter — the second of a series —avowedly intended 
‘*to influence the policy of the Church” against a 
world-wide connectional Methodism. As there is really 
no imminent danger of a world-wide Methodist connec- 
tionalism, capable of corrupting the Church by stimu- 
lating unholy ambition, and begetting pride and vanity, 
it is difficult to see the necessity of such solemn warn- 
ings now. Would that our foreign missions had been so 
successful in building up numerous churches, and laying 
out native Conferences, that the possibility of such a 
vast, overgrown connectionalism could be a danger. 
But a generation of overworked missionaries will yet 
pass to their long rest before we will have a foreign 
Methodism capable of the evil dreaded. *I'were time 
to combat the evil in this matter were it upon or near 
.us. There is more danger just now, perhaps, of incau- 
tious hands attempting to steady the ark of the Lord. 

But it may be that the policy advocated would avert 
an anticipated danger by the repeal of the action of last 
General Conference, by which an unnecessary disability 
was lifted from Mission Conferences, and they were 
placed on an equality with other Methodist Conferences. 
Now we do not write to advocate a world-wide Method- 
ist connectionalism, full of prelatical dangers, but simply 
to urge a homely, old adage, ‘* Let well enough alone.” 
We confidently believe that the providence of God will 
guide all aright when the crisis comes. It is suggested 
the Connectional Church of the Roman Empire, with 
its evils transmitted to the present hour, teaches us that 
the providence of God may be overlooked or thwarted, 
but does not this reference to the past show us that ex- 
perience is worth something? And may we not ask, is 
history recorded in vain, and is the present spiritual en- 
lightenment and grace of Protestantism no guarantee 
against the grave and manifest evils of the past? 

But to our text, ‘‘ Let well enough alone.” First, the 
present policy of Foreign Mission Conferences is prac- 
tical. We must not be frightened from this conclusion 
by any bristling array of figures, indicating possible 
heavy expenditures in the future for an unprofitable pol- 
icy. It should be marked that any probable or possible 
benefit from the policy was lost sight of, in presenting 
that array of figures. However, even $70,000 is noth- 
ing to be frightened at, in view of the way Christian 
men are tossing money about now-a-days, and Mother 
Earth is yielding up her treasure. And what if the 
presence of the delegates among the home churches, 
properly utilized, should call out more than five times 
the above sum of money for missionary purpose? Men 
of practical financial proclivities should not overlook 
this point, because there may be money in it. Still, we 
are not pleading for our status—in statu quo— as an 
ecclesiastical speculation, financially, but simply remark, 
that in a sufficient number of instances, as a fair induc- 
tion to demonstrate the point, the presence of foreign 
missionaries more than doubled the contributions of 
churches. 

But on this question of expense, it will be some time 
yet before the number of delegates from Foreign Mis- 
sion Conferences will entail an unmanageable burden 
on the Church. It will be time enough in half a cen. 
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tury hence to hold an Ecumenical General Conference 
at ‘‘Rome” or “ Pekin,” when facilities and competi- 
tion have made rates of travel a mere trifle, but for the 
present, while the Conferences are held in the United 
States, returned missionaries can, no doubt, usually be 
secured as delegates without a cent’s additional cost. 

Such delegates will necessarily always be available, 
or at least till God settles this question of eonnection- 
alism which worries our poor heads now, by giving 
the heathen nations to His Son for aninheritance. Any 
policy, for some time to come, that our Board may 
adopt, forcibly expattlating and excommunicating the 
missionaries, would be miserable economy of men, 
money, and time, in the evangelization of the world. As 
to lay delegates — and ministerial delegates, too — per- 
haps the interpretation of the law does not compel 
them to attend. It is written, ‘* No Conference shall be 
denied the privilege of one delegate,” and if the mat- 
ter is viewed in the light of a privilege, in some in- 
stances, no doubt, Mission Conferences might of prefer- 
ence waive their privilege. But the presence of lay 
delegates, also, among the same churches, could be 
made to more than meet their expenses. 

Secondly. The present position and privileges of 
Foreign Mission Conferences will be profitable. There 
can be no disputing the fact, that Methodist preachers 
lose nothing of their tenacity of their rights and privi- 
leges by being appointed to a foreign soil. Methodist 
missionaries, when grouped ,together, reveal their in- 
stincts of working by Conferences, and claiming repre- 
sentation in the body that legislates for them, and that, 
too, on matters vbout which they would be supposed to 
know more than others. Let us be understood: When 
the missionaries feel that they retain a vital organic 
connection with the Home Church, and the channels of 
sympathy are thus in every way kept fully open, it does 
much to encourage them, and strengthen their hands. 
And they will need all the aid they can get in this way 
for half a century to come at least. Vast native 
churches, liable to become unwieldy and expensive 
members of a world-wide connectionalism, do not 
spring up so spontaneously and rapidly as some argu- 
ments would imply. 

The occasional presence of missionaries at home, and 
in the councils of the Church, will materially aid both 
the missionaries and the Church in this great conflict. 
Too intimate and sympathetic a connection cannot be 
kept up. The intercourse, also, of lay delegates with 
the home Church could not fail to be of great 
benefit to the native Church, and the benefit would, 
doubtless, be mutual. One must be a missionary to 
appreciate how much the native Church in mission 
fields needs contact with Christianity in its best, most vi- 
tal, and most impressive development among men. We 
do not say that the time will never come when a Mis- 
sion Church — for instance in Asia — will be so matured 
in every way, that it may sever entirely its connection 
with the body to which it owes its léfe. But let the ne- 
cessity for the severance make itself manifest, rather than 
hinder growth and vigor by a damaging anticipation. 
The process through which our mission work is passing, 
is a natural one. - Missions are formed — the elements of 
a Conference develop — and the feeble life is grafted on 
to the parent organism, to gather new warmth and en- 
ergy. Too early and too rudely to thrust it away, is 
not to beget energy and life, but to perpetuate feeble- 
ness. As well might the mother thrust away the 
infant, to make him a man more rapidly. When the in- 
fant comes to manhood he will drop away naturally, 
as our-foreign missions will do, if best, when they have 
accomplished their work as missions. The Church will 
act wisely, if it does not err, as to the way that work 
can best be accomplished for the coming half century. 
During all this time, perhaps, we do not want aliena- 
ation, but close vital connection, and all the galvanism 
and magnetism that Christendom can evolve and bring 
to bear on the vast fabric of Paganism, and the errors 
of the Koran. A non-christian world of nine hundred 
millions of souls demands this. T. J. Scorr. 

BakEILLy, India, Feb. 1871. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE HEART. 

Among the many wise counsels given by the inspired 
writers, there is none which deserves greater atten- 
tion than that of governing the heart. Its importance, 
however, is too seldom perceived by the generality of 
men. They are apt to consider the regulation of exter- 
nal conduct as the chief object of religion. If they ean 
act their part with decency, and maintain a fair charac- 
ter, they conceive their duty to be fulfilled. What 
passes in the mean time within their mind, they suppose 
to be of no great consequence, either to themselves, or 
to the world. / 

In opposition to this dangerous plan of morality, the 
wise man exhorts us ‘to keep the heart;” that is, to 


desires; and keep the heart with all diligence, that is, 
with unremitting care; for Which he assigns this rea- 
son, that out of the heart are the issues of life. It is 
the state of the heart which determines our moral char- 
acter. The tenor of our actions will always correspond 
to the dispositions that prevail within. To dissemble, 
or suppress them, is a fruitless attempt. In spite of our 
efforts they will perpetually break forth in our be- 
havior. On whichever side the weight of inclination 
hangs, it will draw the practice after it. In vain, there- 
fore, you study to preserve your hands clean, unless you 
resolve at the same time to keep your heart pure. 
** Make the tree good,” as our Saviour directs, ‘‘ and 
then its frujts will be good also.” If the fountain be 
poisoned, you can hardly expect that salubrious streams 
will flow from it. Throughout the whole of their course, 
they will carry the taint of the parent spring. A greater 
blessing we cannot implore of the Almighty, than that 
he who made the human heart, and who knows its frail- 
ties, would assist us to subject it to that discipline which 
religion requires, which reason approves, but which his 
grace alone can enable us to maintain. 
B. K. Boswortn. 

THE CLEANSING BLOOD. 

BY CHARLES WM. BUTLER. 
Who shall feel the cleansing blood, 
Like a deep baptismal flood, 
On his spirit, fall like rain, 
Till his soul is born again ? 
He who loveth all his kind 
With a heart by truth refined; 
Loves the image of his Lord, 
Gleaming through some human word! 
For the Word of God is man, 
He reveals the Heavenly plan; 
If we love him not, shall we 
Love the God we cannot see ? 





For we need not think to scorn 
One great soul to trial born; 

If we turn away our face, 

Heaven is not our dwelling-place! 


Loving man whom we have seen, 
We shall know what love doth mean; 
Then the heart shall glow within, 
With the blood that saves from sin! 


Then the Lord shall be our guide, 
Walk and linger by our side ; 
Every Tootstep by us trod, 

Shine as shines the path of God! 





HOW TO PREACH, 


Did you ever hear of an infidel being cured by But- 
ler’s Analogy? Inever did, though I have often made 
the inquiry; but scores upon scores were cured by 
Whitefield’s preaching — not merely of infidelity, but 
they were converted to a living faith in Jesus. Nor was 
it the rude and illiterate only who thus surrendered at 
discretion. Bolingbroke and Hume stole in among the 


transforming powerin the soul. It melts opposition. 
It wins by its heavenly magnanimity._ It gives a tri- 
umph over death which is marvelous to those who have 
not felt its wondrous power. It is light in the dark 
valley. It sways the souls of the redeemed, and moves 
the acclamation of angels. It is the highest glory of the 
heaven of heavens. Man may despise it, but God 
honors it on earth and in heaven.” 
RAE Sie 


GETTING WHAT IS SOUGHT. 


When a man can say, ‘“‘I am going to the house of 
God this morning, and O, may God meet with me 
there!” he will not long go there in vain. When a 
hearer can declare, ‘‘ As soon as I take my seat in the 
congregation my one thought is, ‘Lord, bless my soul 
this day,’” he cannot for long be disappointed. Usually, 
in going up to God’s house, we get what we go for. 
Some come because it is the custom, some to meet a 
friend, some they scarcely know why; but when you 
know what you come for, the Lord, who gave you the 
desire, will gratify it. I was pleased with the word of 
a dear sister this morning, when I came in at the back 
ate. She said to me, ‘‘ My dear sir, my soul is very 
ungry this morning. May the Lord give you bread 
for me.” I believe that food convenient will be given. 
When a sinner is very hungry after Christ, Christ is 
very near to Him. The worst of it is, many of you do 
not come to find Jesus; it is not He you are seeking 
for; if you were seeking Him, he would soon appear to 
you. A young woman was asked during a revival, 
** How is it you have not found Christ?” ‘ Sir,” said 
she,” ‘I think it is because I have not sought Him.” It 
isso. None shall be able to say at the last, ‘‘1 sought 
Him, but I found him not.” In all cases at the last, if 
Jesus Christ be not found, it must be because He has not 
been devoutly, earnestly, importunately sought, for His 
promise is, ‘Seek, and ye shall find.” — Spurgeon. 





assemblies, and though they were not converted, yet 
they ceased from their scoffs, and trembled like Felix 
when the preacher reasoned of righteousness and judg- 
ment to céme; and yet Whitefield could no more’ have 
been the author of the Analogy than of the Paradise 
Lost or of the Great Eastern. 

Suppose the work of making a Christian out of a sav- 
ant —say Prof. Huxley — were to be undertaken. 
How would you begin? Would you look out for an 
athlete trained for the encounter by a perfectly scientific 
method, who should entangle and capture him in bis 
own diagrams? You might; but I would send after 
him a second Whitefield, or one of our scores of lesser 
lights than he, as the likeliest chance. We are ad- 
mirers of science, taking the word in the sense of abso- 
lute knowledge. Let institutions for its culture give 
themselves to experiment, speculation, and * inquiries, 
and then let the ‘‘ physicists” strive with the ‘ physi- 
cists” of the earth; but some tell us we must have a 
** learned” clergy, and by ‘“ learned,” they mean a 
clergy who shall be trained to cope with the critical 
‘* scientist,” and confound him by discourse from the 
= about ‘‘ periods,” ** formations,” arrow-heads, and 

nes. — Protestant Churchman. 


CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 
Well speaks The Religious Telescope on the best of 
themes : — 


‘* The world has ever hated the doctrine of the cross. 
Christ crucified has ever been a stumbling-block to the 
Jews, and foolishness to the Greeks. Yet there is sal- 
vation in no other. Christ crucified reveals the wisdom 
of God, and the power of God to save. An atonement 
only can deliver from the guilt of sin, and its Author 
only can rescue from its power, and bring its captives 
into the relation of prisoners of hope. Christ crucified 
is precious to the sin-sick, despairing sinner, as he lifis 
his eye to the cross as to the star of hope. Christ, to 
the saint ever precious, is doubly so in affliction and in 
a dying hour. He is inexpressibly precious in the 

mbly of praise in heaven. 

‘Christ crucified is tenderness to the heart, hope to 
the soul, life to every good work, and the inspiration of 
true worship among men. It gives the pulpit interest 
and power. It imparts union to the followers of Christ. 








attend not only to our actions, but to our thoughts and 


It is their watchword, their battle-song, their theme of 
praise, The effectiveness of this doctrine is seen in its 








PRESIDING ELDERS. — We accord to all such the ut- 


most sincerity in their beliefs, and the utmost loyalty to 


the Church as well, but our own judgment is that the 
office of Presiding Elder was never more important 
than now. Certainly the responsibilities resting on the 
incumbents were never greater, nor was the work actu- 
ally required of them ever more complicated or bur- 
densome than at the present time. He who fills this of- 
fice, and does this work, takes the lead in all the enter- 
prises of the Church, and stands in the front of the bat- 
tle with every form of error, and worldliness, and sin. 
Many schemes have been devised for the purpose of do- 
ing what this officer does as the representative of the 
Church and the preachers in the Conference, but all in 
vain. There is no substitute. While the itinerancy 
lasts, the Presiding Eldership will be a necessity.— The 
Western Advocate. 


a a ~ — 





CastTinG Out Devits. — A Methodist preacher, of a 
large muscular frame and a huge hand, with a powerful 
grip, some time ago was holding a meeting, at which 
quite an interest was awakened. A number of persons 
had come to the anxious seat, and some had been convert- 
ed. A group, consisting of two or three young men and 
as many young laides, were present, whose object in 
coming was to have merriment. The minister kindly 
requested them to observe decorum befitting the place. 
One of them ventured in rather an ungracious manner 
to reply that they had ‘‘ understood that miracles were 
worked there, and they had come to see some performed.” 
Upon this, our robust friend, the minister, coolly took 
the young man by the coat collar, deliberately led him 
down the aisle and opening the door, without ceremony 
landed him outside, quietly remarking: ‘we do not 
work miracles here, but we cast out devils!” 

I verily believe that ten times as many prayers are 
spoiled by the want of will in them as by excess of it. 
Out of mere pietistic sentimentality we fall into an easy 
self-surrender, which we call losing our will; and that, 
we think, prepares us no prayer. The result is that, 
having no will, we only dawdle, and call it prayer. 
How refreshing to hear a man praying pluckily, when 
it is fit, even as our good Father Finney sometimes 
could; oras Moses did when he said, ‘* If Thou deal thus 
with me, kill me, I pray Thee, out of hand.” Are we 
not taming the vigor often, and taking out the spirit 
that belongs to prayer, as if too much character left in 
it were inadmissible? I verily believe that we are 
partly mistaken, and that God never puts. us in acting 
with spirit, in a sense so grandly true as He sometimes 
does in a prayer. — Horace Bushnell, in The Advance. 

= . ‘ 

Rev. Dr. Cumming, of London, writes to the Advent 
Herald this synopsis of the Apocalypse. It is orthodox 
in faith, if it errs in knowledge : — 

‘*T do not think you entirely accept my firm belief 
that the Apocalypse is an itinerary from Patmos to Par- 
adise that is to come, but you and I are at one in‘seeing 
all its staticns in the light of that sunrise which will 
have no w@stern declension, My hope, like yours, is 
not primarily any object on this side of the personal ap- 
pearing of the Son of God. Between the cross and the 
crown there is much to encourage, but nothing to dim 
the splendor, or diminish the orb of the Sun of Right- 
eousness.” 

to 

‘Buy without money.” Say it over again, ‘‘ With- 
out money.” What! is this the voice of your Beloved ? 
Without price? Is it indeed without 2° How hard is 
this one lesson, ‘‘ without price!” My guilt can press 
me down; but can it press Him down who bears up 
heaven and earth? Can my weakness hinder me from 
lying down? There is nothing more acceptable to Him 
than for me to lie down upon Him. You can never 
lean too hard upon the Well Beloved. — Henry Dorney, 
16th Century. 
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For the Children, 


THE LITTLE MOTHER. 
BY MARY FRANCES TUPPER. 


There is a little cot beside a tric! stream, 

And the sunlight on its threshold seems lovingly to gleam, 
While the sound of children’s voices lingers upon the air, 

As round their sister-mother they breathe an evening prayer. 


Then softly on their By te she lays each sleepy head, 

And kisses them with fondness as she tucks them safe in bed. 

And who shall blame her faucy if she thinks that mother’s eyes 

Are —— oer her darlings from her home beyond the 
skies 





Then in the deepening twilight, when the day is giting Gm, 

She hears her father’s footsteps, and runs to welcome him, 

And as the ee man gazes in her eyes so soft and mild 

He a " How like your mother you are growing, Maggie, 
child! 


And on the cosy settle the little Maggie sits, 
And father eats his supper, while she chats to him and knits; 
While pussy close beside her waits to chase the truant ball 
That sometimes from her pocket seems purposely to fall. 


But little puss is sleepy, and shuts her eyes up tight, 

While father blesses Maggie, as she gent 7. Good night?” 

And“ the peace which passeth knowledge ” sweet Maggie’s 
tranquil breast, 

As by her sleeping sisters she seeks her welcome rest. 


SPRING WORK. 
BY ANNA WARNER. 
CHAPTER V. 





‘* He that observeth the wind, shall not sow.” 


Slowly now, for they were tired, the three friends 
climbed the hill again; keeping from the houses as far 
as possible, till they should decide what to do. Then 
suddenly came upon two little children sitting under 
the bushes, and filling the air with their lamentations. 

‘Dear! dear !— what's the matter now ?” said Mrs. 
Peaseley, accosting the children. ‘* Who are ye?” and 
what ails ye?” 

“He's Joe Wiggins,” said the little girl, between her 
sobs. ‘*And I’s Kate. And Tim’s been a poundin’ of 
us both.” 

“He didn’t get it though— for all,” said the boy, 
with an air of triumph. 

‘He throwed it inter the brook,” explained the girl. 

And it was jest sposh afore he could get it out,” 
whimpered the boy, but still exulting. 

«« And Tim rubbed him in it, and pounded him too,” 
said the girl. ‘* And he pounded me ‘cause mine was 
all eat up.” 

Traces on the boy’s face and head of what might have 
been yellow mud — or dissolved gingerbread — or pos- 
sibly both, were easy to see. 

“Tim dropped it — and we run— and he ketched us,” 
said the children. ‘* Boo-hoo!” — 

‘Where did Tim get the gingerbread?” inquired 
Mrs. Bingham, with a comical look. 

«* Dunno, — him had hull lots!” 

‘I know,” Mrs Bingham said softly to her compan- 
ions. ‘It must be the same that walked out of my 
pantry this morning while I was up stairs, and the house 
all open. Fresh baked last night.” 

‘Poor children! poor creatures!” said Mrs. Coon. 

‘See here,” said Mrs. Peaseley, taking two extra 
sized cookies from her pocket, ‘that’s as good as gin- 
gerbread, any day. Now don’t you want to goto school 
and learn? ” 

‘*] knows now,” said the boy, devouring his cookie 
in hot haste. ‘Daddy says I'm lik’lier *’n Tim. He’s 
big, and I creeps inter the holes.” 

** Why him'll hide right afore yer eyes, and yer won't 
see him,” said the girl, admiringly. ‘* Him’ll quack! 
quack! and fetch the ducks right out. Won't yer, 
Joe?” 

Joe nodded, and looked up for commendation, or pos- 
sibly another cookie. 

‘* fler’s smart, too,” he said. ‘‘ Fetched in three hull 
hanks yesterday.” 

‘“« Three hanks of blue yarn?” said Mrs. Peaseley. 

““Warn't it though!” said the children. ‘Blue as 
huckleberries. And soft !”"— 

‘*Mine as I'm a living woman!” said Mrs. Peaseley, 
with a groan, turning to her companions. ‘I missed it 
off the fence. The little! — Now ain’t this whole thing 
gone too far to be mended?” 

‘Not a bit!” said bright Mrs. Coon: ‘ Nothing is, I 
guess. See here, children, would you like to have a 
cookie like that every day ?” 


** You go bail!” — was the expressive answer. 
‘* Well, I'll give you one, every day, if you'll come for 
it,” said Mrs. Coon. ‘ You ask for Mrs. Coon’s house, 


and anybody ‘ll tell ye where it is.” 

**Don’t want no tellin’,” said the boy. ‘ Apples in 
front, pears ahint, —I knows it. Gate squeaks.” 

Mrs. Coon shook her head with a half laugh, but then 
her eyes filled full. 

‘* You poor forsaken little souls!” she said, stooping 
down by the children, and taking something from her 


pocket. ‘* See here — here's a picture. That's the Lord 
Jesus blessing little children like you. Did you never 
hear of the Lord Jesus?” 

‘* No,” said the girl, looking at the picture: 

‘« Yer have, too,” said the boy. ‘It’s him as Jemmy 
Lucas tells about. Daddy says Jemmy’s all spiled and 
busted up.” 

‘** My! don’t him look nice, Joe?” said the girl. 

‘*There, you may keep it for your own,” said Mrs. 
»Coon, *‘ and then you can look at it as much as you like. 
The Lord Jesus loves little children.” 

“What fur?” said the boy, eying the picture 
askance with some suspicion. 

‘* Because they're so little, and he’s so great,” said 
Mrs. Coon. ‘ Because they're so weak and he’s so 
strong. Because they need so very much that he can 
give them.” 

“Like ter know what,” said the boy, with his finger 
in his mouth. 

** Why a new heart,” said Mrs. Coon, — “‘ and a sweet 
temper, and a happy life. Just think! he can help 
them always to be good, and never to do a single bad 
thing. The Lord Jesus doesn't like to have little chil- 
dren do bad things, — it displeases him very much.” 

The children nudged each other, looking covertly out 
of the corners of their eyes, but they said not a word. 

“There,” Mrs. Coon said, ‘I must go now. But 
remember, the Lord Jesus loves little children, and 
wants them to be good; and when you come to my 
house I'll tell you some more about Him. Good-bye.” 

No answer came; but looking back from some way 
further up the hill, the happy women of the village saw 
the two little mites of forlorn humanity still side by side 
in the dust, and studying the picture. 

The day was ebbing fast now; even that long spring 
afternoon could not last much longer; the friends quick- 
ened their steps. 

‘**T must give it up for this time,” said Mrs. Bingham. 

“‘Yes, I must be home to get supper,” said Mrs. 
Coon. 

“Tell ye what I'll do,” said Mrs. Peaseley. “I'll 
just send Richard to hunt the boy up. He’s aching all 
over for a job, to judge by the way he talks. O dear! 
O dear! — did ever mortal eyes see such a baby afore, I 
wonder ?” 

A baby like a white shadow; a woman as white, as 
thin, but on whom the dark shadow of life showed too, 
wearily trotting the baby up and down at the door of a 
miserable house, — such was the picture. 

“Is the baby sick?” cried Mrs. Coon, stepping up to 
the woman. 

‘Don’ know as you'd call him nothin’ special,” said 
the woman, drearily. ‘ Been like that along o’ two 
year.” 

“Two years!—didn't he never grow?” said Mrs. 
Peaseley, breathless. 

‘*Can’t grow ‘out nothin’ t’ grow on,” said the woman. 
‘* Folks used t’ say as babies had oughter be fed reg’lar, 
and o’ course he can’t expect that, no more’n the rest.” 

**Do you mean to tell me you can’t find food enough 
for such a little child?” said Mrs. Peaseley, in horror. 

The woman’s face never changed. 

‘* Like t’ see where it’s to come from,” she said, cold- 
ly. ‘Peter he fetches in by spells, and sometimes it’s 
a crust as can be sopped; but when it’s nuts they 
doesn’t go fur.” 

‘* But if you can get milk to soak the crust,” said Mrs. 
Bingham, ‘‘ he might take that sometimes alone.” 

‘““We uses water down here,” said the woman. 
‘Taint so heartnin’ as milk, likely, but it goes round. 
Ain’t much else as does, ‘cept badness.” 

** And does all this place full of children live without 
bread and milk ? ® said Mrs. Peaseley, folding her hands 
in despair. 

““*Cept when they dies,” said the woman, — “that’s 
pretty often. And ‘cept when they helps themselves — 
and that’s pretty often. Yes, they lives, if so you call 
it.” 

There was something so inexpressibly forlorn, in all 
this, —the hopeless, dull wearing of sorrow and want 
and care like an accustomed thing, that there seemed 
no words to answer. The three from the village stood 
silent, watching the poor mother and child. 

‘*He must have bread and milk every single day!” 
Mrs. Peaseley broke out at last in a tone of authority, 
‘*and he shall, too. Just you send down to Mrs. Pease- 
ley —at the squire’s— about milkin’ time. JW make 
him grow.” 

‘* Aint no one to send "thout he goes hisself,” said the 
woman with unconscious irony. 

‘Who's that you spoke of a while ago?” said Mrs. 
Coon. ‘Peter? Why can’t Peter come ?” 

‘Likely he wouldn't choose,” said the woman. 
‘Molly could ha’ went — but she’s took, like all the 





rest.” 





“Molly!” cried Mrs. Bingham, — you're never Molly 
Limp’s mother ?” 

“T's Walter Litnp’s wifé, worse luck,” said the Wwemaii, 
trotting her baby. “ Molly’s took.” 

‘*But you never came to see her all the time she was 
sick!” said Mrs. Bingham. ‘‘ Nor after,”— she added 
softly. 

“‘How’s I t’ go ‘mong you rich folks?” said the 
woman, with something of bitterness now, and holding 
up her ragged sleeve. ‘*Got’ see her? I'd ha’ fell to 
pieces by the way, likely. And he'd ha’ took my head 
when I comed home. ’Twouldn’t ha’ niade much dif 
ference,” she added, in her 6ld tone, and beginning to 
trot the baby again in the old, monotonous way. _- 

‘I tell you what,” said Mrs: Coon; with decision; 
** you must come for the milk yourself, and bring baby. 
It'll do him more good than anything else. And we’ 
find a gown that won't fall to pieces.” 

** And if you'll come and wash Mondays,” said Mrs. 
Peaseley, ‘‘ or stay half a day at a time and help me 
clean, why you'd haye five dollars in your pocket in no 
time.” P 

“* Five dollars !” repeated Mrs. Limp, a strange gleam 
lighting up her face. ‘It's many a long day since I 
seen the color o’ one.” 

‘* Well, you come down to the village to-morrow for 
the milk,” said Mrs. Peaseley, ‘‘and we'll soon set 
things straight.” 

The three friends turned away from the poor little 
house towards their own happy homes, and Mrs; Limp 
and the pale baby gat and watched them. 

‘*I do declare,” said Mrs: Peaseley, stopping short aa 
they reached the high road, ‘I never once thought to 
ask if they'd got anything to keep ‘em alive “il to-mor- 
row! Now ain’t that too bad? Let’s go back.” 

But even little Mrs. Coon doubted whether that 
would do. 

‘Too late,” she said. ‘* The bushes are getting just 
full of men and boys. I saw em peep out as we come 
by. Best hurry home.” 

And a smart stroke of a small pebble on her shoulder, 
while another hit Mrs. Bingham on the ear, confirmed 
this prudent resolution, and made the party quite forget 
that they were tired. 

To be continued, 





A SUMMER MOOD. 
BY HIRAM RICH. 
I lay me in - gpowing grass, 
vagrant loving vagrancy ; 
About me kindred fellows quens, 
A very reckless company, — 


Ga = of ; pe | air, 
‘ollow Joy’s recru drums ; 
Nor thrift, nor any thorn, the leave 
To-morrow till to-morrow comes. 


Who gathers all, would gather more ; 
Who little hath, hath need of none; 

Who wins a race will long to win 
Another that is never won. 


T fliag me in the , content 
at not a bli belongs to me, 
And take no thought for mowing days — 
A vagrancy wed to vagrancy. 
— Atlantic Monthly. 











Our SOUTHERN CONVENTION. — The Convention fever 
has spread southward. It is a sign of the unity of our 
Church, and of the rapidity of our development in the 
South, that this Yankee Convention, only five years old, 
should be flourishing in the South country. The Con- 
vention was held at Athens, Tenn., the residence of 
our excellent brother and senior in this office, Dr. Cob- 
leigh. A goodly number were in attendance from 
Charleston, Richmond, New Orleans, and nearer 
places. Hon. Wm. Bosson was elected temporary chair- 
man, Dr. Cobleigh permanent President. White and 
colored brethren held the offices, and participated in the 
debates. . 

Rev. Dr. Fuller read a paper recommending the 
Athens College, of which Dr. Cobleigh is President, as 
our leading institution for the education of whites. Quite 
a lively debate arose on that point in his essay, Rev. Mr. 
McDonald, of Mississippi, protesting against any dis- 
tinction. Dr. Cobleigh deprecated the introduction of 
the distinction in the essay, and, on the suggestion of Dr. 
Webster, it was modified so as to leave out the offen- 
sive casteness. We have five other collegiate schools 
in the South, all of which are attended chiefly by col- 
ored pupils, Thompson University in Louisiana, Claflin 
University in South Carolina, one in Nashville, and one 
in Holly Springs, Mississippi, and Clark University at 
Atlanta. The East Tennesee College has thus far been 
attended by whites alone. It will yet be attended by 
others, as it is now, we understand, not shut against 
them. 

Rev. Dr. Maltack read a strong essay on the ‘‘ Rela- 
tion of Christianity to Reforms,” in which he scored the 
ministers who did not dare te rebuke adultery, declared 
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«« The Christian Church is a human organization of 
Divine appointment for the preservation of truth, for the 


“development of character, for the unification of man- 


kind, and for the ultimate exhibition on earth of a race 


-of beings entirely recovered from all the consequences 
of sin upon both body and soul.” 


And that to this end ‘the Church must enforce disci- 


: pline, preach holy politics, and reform the earth. The 
: lively discussion that followed, showed our ministry 


were not afraidto preach the whole Gospel in all the 


‘South. Rev. T. W. Lewis spoke forcibly on the ‘‘ Sup- 


port of the Ministry, and the Need of Building up the 
Ministry out of their own Material.” Rev. C. Polly fol- 
lowed én favor of ‘* Systematic Beneficence.” Rev. R. W. 
Patty made a confession that others in the North could 
make : — 

**T had a farm, and I date my financial downfall to 
that farm, and my trial of working around that farm as 
acentre. I am loose now; I give all my time to hard 
work among the people. Brethren, mingle with the 
people, and they will stand by you.” 

He also wants ‘‘men” taken out of the Discipline, 
in the chapter on stewards, and ‘‘ members ” substituted, 
so that we can have women as stewards, adding, ‘‘ They 
have been my best stewards.” Bro. Trafton will have 

.to have him arraigned for violating the Discipline. 

Dr. Matlack said : — 

‘*Our membership in Louisiana Conference is 8,283, 
-and the probationers number 2,003. These 10,286, last 
year, raised for their pastors $10,175.30, and for all pur- 
:poses $24,790.55. We raised this large amount by talk- 
‘ing .matters over, making plans, and then going to work. 
And.remember nearly all this was done by colored men, 
for we have but about two hundred white men in our 
whole Conference.” 

Rey. J. H. Knowles read a refreshing paper, on 
-** Personal Piety — the Stronghold of the Church.” Dr. 
Webster, on ‘* Church Extension ;” Rey. Mr. Hemmen- 
way, of Richmond, Va., on ‘‘ Church Literature ;” Rey. 
F. A. Mason, on ** Church Music.” A Memorial to the 
-General Conference, setting forth the needs of the South, 
was ordered to be pfepared by Rev. Dr. Matlack. 

Rev. J. Braden read an able paper on ‘‘ Our Benevo- 
lent Agencies.” Rev. Messrs. Lee and Black made the 


: Statistical report, which is astonishing when we remem- 


ber that the oldest of the Conferences is not yet five 
years old. We have nine Conferences, six below the 


* Ohio, not including the Arkansas and Kentucky : — 


Churches . 
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In the Southern States, including Maryland and Mis- 
souri, our membership is 316,454, excluding those 
States, over 150,000. This is almost all gathered since 
the war. The lowest value of a church in the South is 
$25; the highest, Ames Chapel, New Orleans, is $50,- 
000. The white members are about 47,000, the colored, 
106,000. The Kentucky Conference has the great- 
est ratio of increase, 5.21 per cent. in six years; 1865, 
2,900; 1871, 18,011. Amount raised for benevolent 
purposes last year, $22,712.04, the beginning of a 
mighty harvest. 

The resolution on a colored Bishop was carried in the 
following shape : — 

Resolved, That in the election of Bishops careful at- 
tention should be given to the interests of the whole 
work, and we wish it distinctly understood that in meet- 
ing the wants of this work we object to the election of 


no man qualified for the office on account of race or 
olor. 


Not quite up to the Louisiana shape, but taken with the 
-abolition of all distinction from the resolutions and re- 
‘port on the East Tennessee Wesleyan University, shows 
the growth of the Convention in this grace. This was 
confirmed by an offer of the Freedman’s Society, to pay 
-$1,000 for educating students at this college during the 
next year. ‘Drs. Rust and Hitchcock were present, and 
helped the meeting. It was a fine success, and will do 
great good in all the South. The Northwestern, which 
furnishes us with this report, gives this evidence of the 
pluck of our ministers : — 

‘* A minister asked leave of absence for the third day, 
because he had been warned by the Ku-Klux to not keep 
his Saturda afterncon appointment. He did not origi- 
nally intend to leave the Convention to go to that ap- 
pointment, but he was now afraid that the causes of his 
absence might be misconstrued by the Ku-Klux. He 
must go, for he was unwilling to even appear to be in- 
timidated.” 

Such soldiers will conquer though they die, and they 
will not die. 





Tue Carrro..— The iron dome of the Capitol was 
painted year before last, with six hundred gallons of 
the Averill chemical paint. It forms a coating not un- 
like enamel, and apparently as durable, hardening with 
time. 





Our Book Table. 


My Stupy WINpDow, {by ‘James Russell Lowell. Osgood 
& Co. There are some books that are made for all seasons. 
As the old-fashioned worshipers of Rum considered it ‘* winter’s 
warmer and summer’s cooler,” so worshipers of books look on 
some of their idols a8 adapted especially for all seasons. One 
of this sort is “ My Study Window.” Itis just the thing for 
a warm atmosphere, and a winter room. It is equally just the 
thing for the cool atmosphere of a summer wood. It talks of 
garden acquaintance in July, and winter acquaintance in Jan- 
uary, with the ease of a well-bred man who has the mastery of 
all societies. The talk, too, is rich with trope, quotation, 
thought, learning, and bel esprit. He sees everything under a 
figure. He is an unconscious Pantheist. Doctrinally, he 
clings to human and divine personality with an intensity that 
has often in his history burned itself into violent words of re- 
form; but he so overflows with fancy, that all nature puts on 
the colors of romance. The humming-bird “ bullies” him out 
of his own garden, “‘couching his long bill like a lance, his 
throat sparkling with angry fire to warn me off a Missouri 
currant, whose honey he was sipping.” He out-Darwins 
Darwin. 

“To him the meanest thing that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie to deep for tears.” 

He believes he is a part of the squirrel and the robin; the 
leaves they hide under, and the seeds they steal. He don’t con- 
fess his relation to the insects that bore among the branches, 
though no creature is more human than a bore. 

His winter acquaintance is as Jarge as his summer, though it 
is more from books than things, as winter acquaintance should 
be. The winter pages make a good ice-cream for the June 
solstice. 

But his book is not altogether of the earth, earthy. He 
handles foreigners as the humming-bird handled him; he 
bullies them in a delicate and effective manner; that is, after 
their own sort. Like all conquerors of conquerors, he steals 
the weapons which the anti-conquerors used, and turns their 
own guns on them. Napoleon won his battles by the artillery; 
Wellington out-artilleried him. The foreigners have patron- 
ized us. He patronizes them; and very effectively does he 
bow them down to the lower seat we have so long and so 
humbly oceupied. Quincey, Carlyle, Lincoln, Percival, Chau- 
cer, Swinburne, Emerson, and Pope sit for their portraits to 
this all-embracing artist. They are all after his school. He 
can no more escape himself than they can. He gives Chau- 
cer the highest poetic place; fails to see Pope’s thought in his 
finish; makes Lincoln the greatest of men; * cuts up” Per- 
cival and Swinburne, the fool and the villain of his gallery, as 
aboundingly as he lauds Lincoln, and Chaucer, and Quincey ; 
serves up Carlyle “’alf and ’alf;” and makes Emerson the 
lecturer on his tripod a little more perfect than the Pythian 
Apollo on his. Every essay is fullof sparkle, It is just the 
book for asummer tour. This, and “‘ John Woolman’s Dia- 
ry,” and “Pericles and Aspasia,” will fill up your thirty 
days’ run “ full to the brim.” 

THE PRINCE OF PULPIT ORATORS, by Rev. J. B. Wakely 
(Carlton & Lanahan), is one of those books that read them- 
selves. Whitefield is cut up into bits that are all edible. 
Everything that makes dull-is extracted. His fervor, his 
faith, his oneness with God, his longing for souls, his weak- 
nesses and strengths, samples of his appeals, are all packed 
into this volume, each under its own heading. It is just the 
book for Sunday-schools; one of those that is full of truth and 
grace. Itshould be sold by the hundred thousand. 





PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS, by L. B. Munroe (Lee & 
Shepard), is a well-selected volume of fresh papers, designed 
for reading-clubs, school-lyceums, temperance societies. Its 
extracts are taken from the best writers, and are their best 
passages. They are of a dialogue type,so that several can 
engage in reading. We have never seen a better collection, 
nor one so good in humorous and animated passages, 


A Hanpb-BooK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, by Francis H. 
Underwood, Vol. I., British Authors (Lee & Shepard), is a 
valuable compilation of the leading writers of Great Britain, 
from Chaucer to Morris. It gives extracts from their works in 
prose and verse, well chosen, but all too brief. For youths it 
may answer in giving a run over a field rich and wide, when 
they should walk slowly, and study every landscape, 


HAND-BOOK OF PROGRESSIVE PHILOSOPHY, by Edward 
Schiller. New York: J. Redfield. It is strange to see a book 
on Philosophy dated from Fort Scott, Kansas. ‘ Westward,” 
etc., comes to the memory at such a sight. Mr. Schiller is am- 
bitious, He takes all learning for his private park. He begins 
with discussing the nature of the soul, which he thinks js 
man’s sole possession, as compared with other creatures; 
considers some of its attributes, memory, reason, and the 
passions; touches on Probation and the Day of Judgment, 
the idea of which last he disposes of as “rather laugh- 
able;” the fact he will find to be quite otherwise. Having 
disposed of that “great and terrible day,” as if it were a 
Fourth of July, he flies along, through “ Pleasure and Grief,” 
“* Art,” “ Mental Electricity,” “* Necessity of Doubting,” “« Con- 
science,” “‘ Pagan Ideas of God,” “The Second Zoroaster,” 
“ Buddhism,” ete., etc., for two hundred vast pages. Truly he 
fulfills Newton’s promise, that he would put the world in a nut- 
shell. Kansas is ahead. The West ustounds the East. We 
swell a nut-shell into a world. They reverse the process. To 
think of the vast West condescending to such a minifying 
work! 


HISTORY OF Music, by Frederic Louis Ritter. Oliver Dit- 
son. Pp. 232. This little volume is full of interest. It takes 
this cheicest of arts and gifts, and tells how it has grown scien- 
tifically and artistically. It will please and edify every musical 
person. Choirs should know their art; so should congrega- 
tions. Read Ritter’s Lectures on Music, and you will have 
made a good beginning in that direction. 


MINNESOTA, Its Character and Climate, by Ledyard Bell. 
New York: Wood & Holbrook. This is a book on health. 
Minnesota is claimed to be the Sanitarium of New England, It 








is here well-portrayed,—its scenery, towns, soils, climates, 
and people. It tells the consumptive invalid where to go, and 
how to take care of himself. Undoubtedly many have become 
well by going to Minnesota sufficiently early, but it is not a 
sure cure. If it were, it would grow faster than all other 
States together. The book is a portable and useful directory 
to that clime. 

Gas-CONSUMER’S GUIDE (Boston: Alexander Moore), gives 
in a few pages, all the intricacies of this Lucifer, or light-bearer. 
Tt makes meter and index plain, and teaches how to economize. 
If it also taught the gas-companies how to cheapen, the benefit 
would be greater, and the sale of the book larger. 

VISIONS OF THE VALE, or the Divine Government Among 
Men, by Rev. B. F. Price (Carlton & Lanahan), is a small 
volume containing the closing thoughts of a faithful pastorate. 
Rev. Mr. Price has been a member of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence for many years. He sets forth his views on ‘“ God,” 
“ Man,” “ Redemption,” ‘‘ The Agency of the Divine Spirit,” 
“The Cross,” and the other themes that gather about this 
greatest of topics, in an orthodox manner. It will be a pleasant 
memorial to his former charges, and not without value to all 
disturbed souls. 

FOUNDATIONS, OR CASTLES IN THE AIR, by Rose Porter. 
A. D. F. Randolph. Miss Porter has written some fine prose, 
and finer poetry. This is a pleasant story of a boy’s growth in 
all other gifts, and their valuelessness because of the one thing 
lacking, and which he afterwards found in Christ to his earthly 
completeness and eternal joy. 

THE LESTRANGE FaMILy, a True Story (R. Carter & 
Bros.), is a pious tale of a happy and useful family. 

HYMNS AND MEDITATIONS, by Miss A. L. Warring (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), is a pretty bit of a book, with pretty bits of 
sacred verses. Some are very sweet, all very devout, a few of 
superior strength of thought and word. Bishop Huntington 
rightly commends it as lofty and pure in its spiritual thought 
and feeling. It will be an helpmeet to every lover of his closet. 


HoME RELIGION (Carter Bros.) puts into 130 little pages a 
mass of good thought on the best of religions, and greatest of 
duties. It should be given away by the tract distributors by 
the thousand. Buy it for your congregations, and read it, all 
who get it. 

MAGAZINES. 


The People’s Magazine describes a trip through Sinai, and 
through the United States; talks of Handel, and the infant 
Moses; with stories and pictures of an entertaining sort. The 
English parson’s account of the Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try, and of other churches, notes points of difference between 
our systems and theirs, the want of a clerical uniform, so that 
he saw no ministers as such in the streets, the tendency to 
compel a church to acquiesce in the high or low notions of its 
managers, and the schism this policy breeds, ‘* The minority 
must conform or depart.” The sacredness of the Sabbath is 
noted, so that he was rebuked by the clerk for buying a 
ticket to San Francisco, which necessitated his journeying on 
the Sabbath; the godly advice given on cars and boats; the 
liberality towards preachers, and the equality of social posi- 
tion, though a touch of his old world caste comes in when he 
says, “ I have seen congregations of Methodists and Baptists 
where any one, with an eye for the social position of the mate- 
rial of the crowd, could perceive at once that those present did 
not belong to what we perhaps would cal? the upper or middle 
classes.” It would need “ an eye for social position” to detect 
this peculiarity, and a very Englishy “‘ eye.” 


Scribner illustrates Philadelphia and Japan; Dr. Eggleston 
tells a good story of a“ Fourth of July Gunpowder Plot; ” 
Charles D. Warner sparkles like a back log, in his ** Back Log 
Studies,” full of kitchen memories of ye olden tyme; Bushnell 
discusses “* Free Trade and Protection,” defending the latter 
for new communities, and in war times, but the other for ad- 
vanced nationalities; Dr. Holland opposes the woman’s ballot, 
and speaks rightly of the remark about Hawthorne that “ his 
religion was so deep that he could not bear to be fastened in by 
a pew door;” that he was rarely in church, and liked to wan- 
der among the graves, and read the epitaphs. He well says, 
‘“* When a man gets so bloated with religion that a pew is too 
small for him, and it becomes impossible to shut the door, it is 
time he were passed over to the hands of the sexton, whose so- 
ciety is so sweet to him.” 


Good Words describes Yarmouth as a semi-Dutch town; has 
a lecture on “ Physical Science,” by Kingsley; discourses on 
the “ Temptation of our Lord,” by the editor, in which he de- 
fends Satan’s right to offer the glory of this world, because it is 
his glory. Rome and Greece were then his; so was Jerusalem, 
He could properly say, ‘ Their rulers and priests do not His 
will, but mine. Herod is mine, and Pilate is mine, the priests 
are mine, the people are mine.” The number concludes with a 
poem by Gladstone, written in 1836, on an infant who was 
born, baptized, and buried on the same day. They are forcible 
and pathetic. 


The Religious Magazine is almost orthodox in its articles 
on the “ Revelation” and the *“* Church;” describes the Her- 
mits of the old times, and gets up to a Romanish enthusiasm over 
a girl in Belgium, who has the stigmata, or bleeding wounds of 
Christ, every week, blood issuing profusely from scars in her 
hands and feet, and she insensible, and at the last seemingly 
dying anddead, It says of this authenticated story, if we deny 
it, “ we are pursuing precisely the same course that was pursued 
by the Roman Catholic priests when they refused to believe 
what they saw with their eyes in looking through the glass of 
Galileo, because it did not accord with their preconceived 
opinions.” This is pretty good for a Unitarian monthly, that 
has despised all mystery, and whatever could not be held in 
solution by the reason. Perge Puer! You may get up to the 
true mysteries of faith even by these paths of superstition. We 
can hardly place these “facts” by the side of the miracles of 
the New Testament. No one has suffered and died in their 
attestation. The random papers recognize Mr. Murray’s ap- 
proach to orthodoxy in his late sermons, and in reply to one 
who might ask, “ Would Griffin ever have dreamed of a Mur- 
ray ?” says, “ He never dreamed of anything else.” 
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To READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — All leaded articles, not cred- 
ited to other journals, are original. 

Every article must be accompanied by the name of the author, for the 
use ot the editor, not for publication. 

Articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
expressive of the views of this journal. 

Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
rence. 





THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LIFE. 

Huxley treats of the ‘‘ Physical Basis of Life.” The 
Church has a Spiritual Basis more surely known. Three 
elements constitute the Church of Christ, Experience, 
Doctrine, and Form. The first is its essential basis. 
It is its all in all. Whatever excellences of creed or 
constitution may exist, they avail nothing without the 
conscious regeneration of the Holy Ghost. The begin- 
ning of the Church is Experience. It is the fountain of 
living water, springing up for the first time in a thirsty 
soul, It is the change from darkness to life that passes 
on the consciousness when the renewing Spirit of God 
breathes upon it, The soul that receives this grace is 
the real foundation, humanly speaking, of the Church. 
On this rock Christ builds His Church. Without it, all 
ecclesiastical order, all statements of doctrine avail 
nothing, and less than nothing. They are harmful. 
They always must be subordinate to the conscious testi- 
mony of the heart to the regenerating Saviour. Whenever 
they get to the fromt, and arrogate the chief place, the 
Church begins to sink and die. Its ceremonial may 
be splendid. Its organization orderly. Even its doc- 
trines correct. But if it have not the life of faith, all its 
other excellences avail nothing. What Church so or- 
derly in its arrangements as the Jewish, when Christ 
came ? What Church more firm in the faith? Its cere- 
monies were never more exact and stately. Its belief 
in their significance and their fulfillment in a Messiah, 
never more strong. Yet it was without the renewal of 
the Holy Ghost, as awhole. Despite the few Annas and 
Simeons, Marys and Elizabeths, the Church was with- 
out experience. Christ rebuked Nicodemus, who, a 
master in Israel, did not seem to be aware that there 
was such a state of grace as regeneration. And Nico- 
demus was the only master in all that Israel that even 
inquired after such an experience. It was all hollow, 
formal, credal, dead. 

The Church of to-day is in like danger. It may have 
a powerful organization, and repeat over with full ac 
ceptance the Apostles’ Creed. But if it have no Chris- 
tian experience, all such excellences are injurious. 
They foster pride. They feed sin. They ensure ruin. 

Therefore did Wesley preéminently demand the new 
birth, justification from sin, or conscious pardon, sanctifi- 
tion, or the fullness of the Holy Ghost, the witness of 
the Spirit, perfect love, these spiritual states, these 
conditions of the heart, this life in Christ. He laid lit- 
tle stress on mere doctrines disconnected with experi- 
ence. Few of his sermons dwell on the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, the Supreme Divinity of Christ, the Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, the State of the Departed. Al- 
most all of them press passionately the lost estate of 
man in sin, and the happiness of man in salvation. 
They are experimental sermons. They are Christian 
life sermons. They talk of the true and only protoplasm 
out of which the Church can grow. 

Our Puritan fathers of the last generation had gone 
from experimental, to what is called doctrinal preaching, 
and falsely so called, for doctrine is naught without ex- 
perience. They discussed abstract, not concrete the- 
the Divine sovereignty, not human happiness ; 
election and reprobation, not the love of Christ. Ed- 
. Wards had much of both, Emmons hardly aught save 
the former. Hence broke on that Church the deluge 
out of which they are by experimental preaching at last 
emerging. 

Experience, however, expresses itself in doctrine. 
No man can believe that Jesus is his Saviour, making 
him a new creature, taking out his heart of stone, and 
implanting a heart of flesh, without believing that Je- 
sus Christ is, in some ineffable sense, the Son of God. 
He cannot feel his heart filled with this strange love, and 
not know that the Holy Ghost, its author, is very God. 
He cannot feel his heart leap for joy over the pages of 
the Bible, and not know that it is in truth and power the 
Word of God. It is its own witness, and the redeemed 
soul testifieth that its witness is true! No one has to 





ology: 


discuss the Divinity of Christ, or of the Bible in revival 


:| meetings. They interrupt all debate with shouting,— 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 

They leap for joy as they exclaim, 

« How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your help in His excellent Word.” 

Even the saddest of dogmas are felt to be true in 
such hours. The total depravity of the soul no con- 
victed sinner doubts. The horrible pit of sin and self, 
no soul just rescued questions. The doom of the lost, 
everlasting and unutterable, is felt to be true, and with 
tears they sing their judgment hymn, more wailing 
than the ‘‘ Inflammatus,” 

“ Parents and children there will part, 
Parents and children there will part, 
Parents and children there will part, 
Will part to meet no more.” 

All Scripture doctrine, sad and glad, is only known 
to be true in the life of experience. Faith only lives in 
love. All doctrinal truth only shines clearly in the 
atmosphere of the witnessing Holy Ghost. We know 
only as we love. Not blank doing of God's will, asa 
dull routine, but a forcing of the soul by its inward 
pulses into such doing, makes it certain of all revealed 
truth. Then, and then only, it knows as it is known. 

Let the Church beware how she forgets this central 
source of her being. Let her beware how she gets to 
striving about forms to no profit, but to the subverting 
of the hearers. Our Church is drawing near its Quad- 
rennial Session. Agitation always then disturbs her. 
This agitation promises to be unusually severe. The 
dread gaps in the Board of Superintendents make the 
very existence of their office a topic of debate. These 
few venerable fathers are to have not only the addi- 
tional care of these Conferences upon them, but extraor- 
dinary anxiety because of this discussion. Were their 
their ranks full, it would not arise. Let this debate go 
forward in the spirit of the Gospel, and all will be well. 

To this cry is added a severer one, possibly, arising 
out of the painful complications of our New York Pub- 
lishing House. In this they are also entangled. By 
virtue of a provision of the Discipline, unwisely intro- 
duced, and certain to be displaced by more proper ar- 
rangements, they are made judges in a case that is ex- 
citing a profound and universal interest. The Church 
is liable in these fierge words of debate, to forget its 
central idea. The late meetings for the higher life, the 
camp-meetings and revivals that ever inflame the heart 
of the Church, seem sent by the Spirit of God to keep 
us from undue excitement on these lesser themes. We 
can ponder calmly, if filled with the Holy Ghost. We 
shall act wisely, if we act in love. 

Church order, Church literature, Church Extension, 
the Church Ecumenical or national, Book Concerns 
and Bishops will all be happily settled, if we abide in 
love. * Let us remember His dying request, and abide 
in love. ‘ Little children, love one another.” 





THE STORM AT NEW YORK. 

The Book Concern trouble has reached a head. But 
as it has as many heads as Hydra, it is difficult to say 
which one it has reached. Bishops Janes and Ames 
have followed the example set them by the Book Com- 
mittee, and divided. This leaves matters in an equally 
divided state. We have endeavored, from the start, to 
sit on the fence; a position the HERALD has not been 
accustomed to, and which is not so pleasant as an on- 
looker might fancy, especially, since the fence’ itself 
rocks like a boat on a rough sea, and every person on 
either side is trying his best to pull fence and HERALD 
clean over to him. 

It certainly is not agreeable to contemplate this un- 
happy spectacle, even from the perilous and ridgy 
height of a topmost rail. Byron says, a battle 

“is a splendid sight to see, 
For one who hath no friend, no brother there ; ” 
but when all engaged in it are friends and brothers, the 
sight is anything but splendid. In this quarrel every 
one is our friend and brother. We have known all 
parties engaged in it, and have known them only to es- 
teem them very highly in love, for their works’ sake. 
They are exalted in the Church. They are of years and 
honors. 

The cause involved is greater than they. The im- 
mense business grown from an itinerant’s saddle-bags, to 
almost the largest publishing house in the land, is caught 
in the wheels of this conflict, and may be ground by it 
to powder. 

The Church, far bigger than all publishing houses, is 
tossed on the same sea, and is in danger of harm in all 
its other interests, and in its spiritual life. Nay, all 
the Church of Christ is involved. All the members suf- 
fer with this member. If fraud prevails and is hidden, 
it harms every Christian believer. If it does not exist, 
and is proclaimed to exist, that proclamation harms 











immeasurably the whole body of Christ. 








It is, tferefore, of the utmost consequence that the 
whole case should be laid open. Every charge should 
be publicly stated and confuted, if possible. Distinc- 
tions should be made between business imperfections 
and intentional corruption, between the agents and the 
employees. Each department must be completely ex- 
plored, and every effort made tp purge the House of 
every stain. : 

The course the HERALD has pursued, unchangingly, 
has been to say nothing against any brother involved in 
this unhappy strife. Agents, Editors, Book Comntittee, 
and Bishops, Attorneys and Employees, we have studi- 
ously avoided expressing an opinion upon, so far as their 
connection with this case. We saw, months before any 
word was published, that it would be an exceedingly 
warm and personal quarrel. It was well known long 
before the New York Times published it, and as much 
talked about in the Book Room, as it is to-day. We saw 
then that in such a painful affair only the unanimous 
official results would be accepted by the Church and the 
public. So delicate a matter must be unquestionably 
settled. If the first board disagrees, another must sit 
on it. Call that board, court, jury, or committee, its 
verdict must be unanimous, or it must be set aside, and 
a new trial be ordered before a new court, committee, or 
jury. 

The Committee met in November 1869. Intimations of 
these professed discoveries had already been made. A 
sub-committee for New York had already examined the 
books and reported in part, sustaining Dr. Lanahan. 
The whole Committee mildly but decidedly sustained 
the same view in certain departments. Immediately 
the call came from every side for light, as to the irregu- 
larities they corifessed existed. They came together in 
a few weeks, and went through a close examination, and 
this time divided. Until this meeting, Book Committee 
and sub-committee were unanimous. Now the larger 
part declare no frauds exist anywhere. A minority as 
positively affirm the contrary. 

From that point of time, February 1870, this division 
has been maintained up to June 1871. At every ses- 
sion, and there have been many, the majority and mi- 
nority have stood unchanged. All through investiga- 
tions, suspensions and trials, the verdict has been almost 
invariably 10 to 3, or 11 to-4, as some were absent or 
present. 

We saw that this division was incurable, and therefore 
entreated immediately its reference to a new board. 
Had such a board been selected as impartially ‘as this, 
and decided by an equal majority in favor of Dr. Carl- 
ton, the Church would have coincided with this two- 
fold conclusion. Time and events have steadily proved 
the wisdom of this suggestion. Had it been taken, all 
this trouble had long since ceased. The merits of the 
case would have been manifest, and Dr. Lanahan been 
justified or condemned by Church and country. But 
the majority of the Book Committee have thought oth- 
erwise. They are good men, none better in the Church. 
They are incorruptible. None more so in the heavens. 
They are gentlemen, urbane, agreeable, devout. Their 
president, Dr. Brooks, is one of the excellent of the 
earth, a lover of peace and unity, a mild and true man. 
The others are alike worthy. But they have sat on the 
case. Their minds are made up. As-one listened to 
the able addresses last week before them by the attor- 
neys of the contestants, he could easily see that all these 
elaborate orations were substantially wasted. They 
changed no mind, any more than Democrats and Re- 
publicans in Congress expect to change votes by their 
party speeches. 

Another court must traverse the case. Such a court 
has done it in the persons of Bishops Ames and Janes. 
They too divide. The Committee's verdict is 11 to 4; 
the old lines. The Bishops, one to one. Two Bishops 
are necessary to make the verdict of the Committee of 
effect. Their disagreement removes the suspension, and 
restores Dr. Lanahan to his place. But the Church will 
not be satisfied with his restoration. It only increases 
the perplexity unless the examination is fully made 
by some competent parties. Though he is put back, 
everything is left unsettled, unless his charges are 
gone over. The Committee have selected for this task 
a gentleman, Mr. Kilbraith, formerly connected with the 
Book Room at Cincinnati. 

He has a high reputation, and was the chief examiner 
in affairs of the Ohio Trust Company, which made so bad 
a failure a few years ago. He would be-unexception- 
able, if all the parties involved agreed upon him, But 
if, for any reason, either of them refuses to_accept. him, 
he must be rejected. They must agree to the arbi- 
tration. Or, if the Committee choose to disregard the 
wishes of beth of them, then should the Committee and 
Bishops be unanimous in the referee, and so unanimous 
that any refusal of either party to appear before the 
board they select would brand him as in the wrong be- 





fore the whole Church. Such a board dhould be com 
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posed of more than one person. It should be made up 
of men of public position, and of the best business tal- 
ent. It would be best that it be not exclusively Meth- 
odist. Though we have many honored names to whom 
we could safely entrust it, yet, as the matters under con- 
sideration affect the whole Church of Christ, it would 
be well even to have some from other churches on such 
a board. Such men as Mr. Crozier, of Philadelphia, a 
leading Baptist, Wm. E. Dodge, of New York, a Pres- 
byterian, Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, an Episcopalian, 
could sit with John Owen, of Detroit, long time Treas- 
urer of Michigan, John V. Farwell, of Chicago, Henry 
Lizt, of Wheeling, Henry Sargent, of Cincinnati, Wm. 
Claflin, of Boston, or any two of these, or any other two, 
who should have, with the other three, the whole direc- 
tion of the examination. Only thus can there be peace. 
With the Agents divided, the Committee divided, and 
the Bishops divided, the Church is sure to be divided. 
Let us have peace. Grant saved us from a war with 
England by submitting our just claims for the Alabama’s 
depredations to a foreign board of reference. How 
much more should our beloved brethren on whom this 
responsibility falls, save the Church from bitter war,— 
more bitter because no one can possibly know the right, 
—by inviting men of character and repute to adjudi- 
cate between these contending brethren. The Church 
can ouly be relieved from strife, and the Concern from 
scandal, by this just and only just course of action. 

This course will not at present be adopted. The 
Board has adjourned, and if Mr. Kilbraith accepts the 
place tendered him, he is to report to them at the meet- 
ing in November. The instructions given him are full, 
and eover all the points involved. Each of the brethren 
now being an officer, can honorably report all their mat- 
ters, offensive and defensive, to him. His report may 
yet be submitted to a Committee, constityted as above 
suggested, and the whole truth be thus at last known 
to all. Weare glad that any approach to such a com- 
mission is raised, and though it is imperfect, it is still 
an improvement on any plan before adopted. We trust 
the examination will carefully consider every charge, 
and so state and answer them, by assent or dissent, that 
there can be no possibility of further debate. 





DRILL. 





Where results are to be won by effort, success is all | 
the more certain, if a thorough system of operations be | 


adopted and rigidly adhered to. Method is always su- 
perior to disorder. System, and not chaos, combines 
and utilizes the forces at command. Strands twisted 
together make the cable that holds secure the richly 
laden keel. Welded links form the longest and the 
strongest chain. In the realm of mind, as well as 
matter, harmony of action and union of forces pro- 
duce the grandest results. This it is which gives effi- 
ciency to the work of any society or Church. 

Drill is a word not often heard outside the ranks of 
armed men, but of all others it challenges the attention 
of those who would push the conquests of the kingdom 
to the remotest verge. If the Church on earth be mili- 
tant, how appropriate this word. Even thorough skir- 
mishing needs drill. It must be had somehow, either 
under a leader, or by the slower process of self-teach- 
ing and rough experience. Ah! if every soldier of our 
Captain were drilled in the tactics of the grand army of 
salvation ; if every church, whether large or small, were 
thoroughly trained, ready to do and dare all that the 
cause demands; if each denonomination, owning alle- 
giance to the blood-stained banner of the cross, could 
command for every emergency its whole strength, 
equipped with the panoply Divine, and disciplined, 
drilled, to the utmost capability of each volunteer, how 
soon the discord of this world of sin would give place 
to the swelling chorus of a heavenly jubilee. 

With heads free from the least taint of fanaticism, but 
with hearts aflame with burning zeal for God, what is 
there outside the range of possibility to a well-trained 
Church? When Grant took the army of the Potomac, 
so well drilled“ were the common soldiers that they 
might almost have fought their way to Richmond with- 
out a leader. There were whole companies, and per- 
haps whole regiments, which would still have done 
credit to the heroic army to which they belonged, even 
if every officer had been shot down at the commence- 
ment of an engagement. Thus every Church ought to 
be so organized and trained that, minister or no minister, 
good minister or poor minister, the work of the Church, 
both for aggression and defense, will go steadily forward. 

Drill for the Christian army means personal and pro- 
found interest in the success of the cause; thorough 
equipment; daily exercise with the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God; keeping the armor bright, 
which can best be done on the knees in the closet; holy 
living, which includes holy thinking, holy speaking, and 
holy acting; witnessing for Jesus, which must be done 


on all proper occasion, especially in the gatherings of ; ist University. No harm in this that we can see. 


God's people; giving of our substance for the help of 
Christian charities; and, especially, in uniting in bands 
and companies for the purpose of carrying the Gospel 
to destitute neighborhoods and neglected families. 

This godly drill would strengthen weak knees ; would 





uphold the arms that hang down ; would take thousands 
out of our Church hospitals; would fill with faith and 
joy the souls of spiritual hypochondriacs; would tone 
up the digestive apparatus, and give new power to the 
cloyed palates of dainty, fastidious Gospel dyspeptics ; 
would send forth a mighty host of valiant soldiers to 
the conquest of the world. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

The Trustees of this institution have just made their 
first official ‘* announcement.” 

It contains the ‘“‘ charter” which confers all requi- 
site University power, and especially says that it is to 
be under the “‘ direction and principal patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the State of New York.” 

It contains the By-laws which show the Trust as to a 
majority of the Board to be in the eight Conferences, 
chiefly within that State, namely: the New York, New 
York East, Troy, Central New York, Black River, 
Genesee, East Genesee, and Wyoming, eight powerful 
bodies of men whose Trustees, three each, generally 
one minister and two laymen are, by the election or 
confirmation of the said Conferences already in posi- 
tion. They include some of the strongest and wealth- 
jest laymen and most distinguished ministers of the 
connection. We notice a goodly number of thoroughly 
educated men, and well-known practical educators. 
This is very important, and hopeful of wisdom. 

The By-laws, moreover, develop the plan of this 
heroic organization. It shows much hard study, and 
combines largeness with perfect simplicity. For in- 
stance, ‘‘ The University ” isa corporation. It does not 
teach. Its functions are production, vitalization, and 
supervision.” It hence calls into being one undergradu- 
ate College intended to be of the highest grade, and called 
by way of eminence, ‘the College of the University,” 
and several other departmental and professional Colleges 
as ‘the College of Law,” ‘‘the College of Medicine,” 
‘*the College of the Fine Arts,” ‘‘the College of the 
Industrial Arts,” and ‘‘ the College of Letters.” These, 
one after another, as the wants of the public and re- 
sources of the Board shall indicate. 

Each College is to have its distinct Faculty, whose re- 
sponsibilities of instruction and government are conclu- 
sive within themselves. But there is to be also ‘‘ the 
Faculty of the University ” to consist of ‘* the Chancel- 
lor, the entire Faculty of the College of the University, 
and the head representative of each other Faculty.” In 
this Faculty the University has unity, as each other Fac- 
ulty may, by a majority vote, and the Chancellor at his 
will, refer any question of importance to the University, 
as such to this, its supreme Faculty, and all candidates 
for degrees recommended by other faculties, are sent 
up to the Faculty of the University for consideration 
before they reach the Board of Trustees. 

This plan provides for a complete division of labor, 
and is very comprehensive. It seems an ambitious 
scheme, but in reality it is quite otherwise. Instead 
of building a feeble College, and calling it a “ Univer- 
sity” as has been one of our great American follies, it 
simply begins by founding a College, and calls it so. It 
also draws out its plan of centuries, as it ought to do, that 
any person may see that the founders are acting from 
the first upon a plan distinctly comprehended and clearly 
defined. This plan may, of course require much future 
study and important modification, and it includes provis- 
ion for all this within itself. 

Nine of the Trustees are elected from abroad, and six 
of them are not to be Methodists, which is an indication 
that this University is to be for the public at large, and 
while its control is secured forever to the Methodists, 
other gentlemen of large intelligence and means are 
heartily with them in this noble work. 

In this connection a peculiarity may be named. The 
department of Theology to be styled ‘* the College of Mis- 
sionaries,” is to be under a distinct corporation, that it 
may have no trammels from University laws, use no 
University funds, and have a very much larger official 
patronage than the University can. In the meantime 
they will reciprocally help and complement each other as 
completely as though they were under one corporation. 
This, by the way, completely disposes of the sectarian 
appropriation question raised by politicians over the act 
of the citizens of Syracuse in giving $100,000 in city 
bonds to succeed against other competing towns, and 
secure for themselves a University at home. 

Several State dignitaries, we notice, have an ez-officio 
position in the Board, so that Governor, Lieutenant, Su- 
preme Judge, and State Superintendent, whether Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans, are to be Trustees in a Method- 





The Trustees announce the opening of ‘the College 
of the University ” in a superb building, on the 31st day 
of August. All the regular classes are to be accom- 
modated. 

Rey. D. Steele, D. D., is to be Vice President, and 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. Mr. French, 
of Mathematics, Coddington, of Greek, Brown, of Chem- 
istry, and Bennet, of History and Logic. These are all 
good men and strong, well known as thorough and suc- 
cessful practical educators. The chairs yet to be filled 
will raise the number to eighteen Professors. But the 
Board wisely commence with the record of gradually 
increasing the number of the Faculty, as propriety may 
dictate. 

One thing is especially worthy of note: Two noble 
brothers have purchased half for the University and half 
for the Church, a really magnificent building in the 
busigess centre of the city, at an expense of $120,000, 
which will endow two Professorships, and accommo- 
date largely the post-graduate departments of the Uni- 
versity, as well as the Methodist press and book store. 
The ‘likeness ” of this building is now before us, and 
it is of commanding proportions, being 132 feet front 
and 106 feet on two other streets, the main building five 
stories, and a basement. This is a splendid beginning. 
The ‘ Hall of Languages” will be commenced imme- 
diately on the campus of fifty acres, in the Eighth Ward 
of the city, less than three quarters of a mile from the 
business centre, at ‘* the University block.” 

It will, we think, be conceded that our brethren in 
the Empire State do well to plan largely, since a small 
number of the people have already come forward with 
a guarantee subscription, real estate, and cash bonds 
of at least $600,000. One of the grandest examples of 
prompt liberality in modern time. 

There are a few words in this official announcement 
which we look at, and hold before our readers with the 
highest pleasure : — 

‘The conditions of admission are to be the same to 
all persons.” Grand, but not too grand, only up to the 
truth and the times, all persons regardless of sex or 
color. Let us all say, Amen. 





Rev. Mr. Dexter has been to hear Mr. Binney, the 
chief of the Congregational preachers of London, close 
a pastorate of about fifty years. He and his sermon are 
thus described in The Congregationalist. “It was on, 
‘*Whatsoever ye sow,” etc. : — 


‘* He illustrated the two kinds of sowing very graph- 
ically and forcibly by reference to the lives of two 
men — both now dead — whom he had known in Lon- 
don, and then brought out the warning and encourage- 
ment that are in the text: Don’t think you can sow 
tares, and reap wheat; don’t fancy that you can cheat 
God, and get into heaven in the crowd somehow. 
What would you do there, if you could? He closed 
with some very affectionate and fatherly practical coun- 
sels to the young men—to use their evenings well in 
some intellectual pursuits; to be generous, and live for 
others, and, above all, for God. he sermon, which was 
entirely extemporaneous, occupied an hour and thirty- 
five minutes in the delivery; yet those who stood 
through it all, seemed glad to be there. Few men 
whom I have ever heard could preach so well so long. 

‘*Mr. Binney is tall, slightly stooping, with a fine, 
benevolent face, and with long, thin, gray locks. He 
has very long, lithe fingers, and uses them and his 
hands much, and with great effect. 

‘*He sometimes stood with folded arms, sometimes 
put both hands into his vest-pockets, sometimes nursed 
one elbow with the other hand, sometimes came over 
into the right-hand corner of the pulpit, and took hold 
with both hands of a pillar there, perhaps three feet 
high above the desk, sometimes leaned upon that pillar 
with both elbows, sometimes bowed his tall form upon 
his arms over the pulpit Bible, as if in confidential com- 
munication with the audience. In short, he liked to do 
a great many things with himself while he was talking ; 
and he did just what he liked, and I liked him for it. 

‘*He used many colloquialisms, like ‘ You know,’ 
‘ Now you see,’ ‘ Do you know, I think,’ ete. Once he 
said, ‘Do you know some good men talk as if it were 
wrong for a young man to get on; I don’t think so; I 
think God likes young men to get on.’” 

ceernmadessaaeiiill Sabai 

The Tribune says of the farmers in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, ‘‘ The picture of ‘Wesley’s Death-Bed’ 
hangs on the parlor wall, ‘The Assembly’s Confession 
generation.’ ” 

As Wesley’s ‘‘ Death-Bed” transpired but two genera- 
tions ago, its picture was hardly hung on any walls 
‘for generation after generation,” and we doubt if it 
finds that ‘‘ picture” and ‘‘ confession” in the same 
room very often. It is a little mixed in its theology, and 
almost as badly affected with anachronism, that more 
than rheumatism, as the Register itself. 





Lyman Beecher used to say, and most truly : — 

‘*A sermon that did not induce anybody to do any- 
thing, he considered a sermon thrown away. Preach 
for effect, immediate effect, in deed asin thought. Make 





each sermon something.” 
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The Golden Age has taken its second step. Free- 
religion is followed by free love. A warm editorial, 
week before last, plead for dissolution of marriage, 
when the parties ‘‘ got mad.” How many would be 
broken up on such a basis. Ten thousand Abby Mc- 
Farlands, it piteously said, existed in our land. If so, 
ten thousand A. D. Richardson’s must look out for their 
loves and lives, What a golden age it would usher in, 
an age when children are of no account, for these pleas 
of lust never refer to children, from the babes to grow- 
ing youth whom these parents have brought into the 
world, and whom they are to cast off on account of some 
filthy whim of their own passions. God forbid that 
euch shapes from hell should get the mastery of Ameri- 
can homes. Last week it followed this argument with 
a warm endorsement of a woman who is living witha 
man as a husband, while the man whose name she bears 
lives in her house, having the care of his and her child. 
Poh! How can it soil its fair paper with such corrup- 
tions. The whole talk is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish,” 
and convinces too many that if its title makes it seem as 
if it was in the Primal Paradise, its words gives evi- 
dence that the Serpent is the master of this Eden also, 
and his temptation now, as at the beginning, is to lust 
and death. 





The income of the Unitarian Association has fallen 
from $100,000 in 1865 to $38,000. Whereupon, The Lib- 
eral Christian thus properly speaks : — 


‘** Really our laymen treat our cause too much as if we 
were playing at being Unitarian Christians. They seem 
to think of it as a generous and nice thing to aliow the 
ministers and a few saints to come together and enjoy 
an anniversary festival at their expense, without doing 
anything grand and substantial by their own furtherance 
of soul and money, to advance the cause of Christian 
truth and holiness, on the only basis they profess to ac- 
cept as true and sound. This is childish and faithless. 
It is not what men of zeal, faith, and earnestness could 
be satisfied with. There must be a secret indifference 
to, or latent distrust of, the only cause they profess to 
have at heart to account for it. They must think their 
daily business, their secular pursuits, their general in- 
terest in educational, social, and political life, vastly 
more important and real than their religion, before they 
could treat it with this languid attention. And truly 
there does exist a secret suspicion of religious means, 
and active but poashnentohena preference for other 
means of usefulness, which saps the zeal they ought to 
feel in the Gospel of Christ, in the purified and primi- 
tive form we Unitarians hold it, as the best possible, 
and most efficient instrument of blessing society.” 





A correspondent of The Western Advocate excuses 
Dr. Rawlins for not coming to time on a late occasion, 
thus : — 


‘Dr. Rawlins was to have read a paper on the ques- 
tion: ‘ 1s moral evil a necessity in the Divine Govern- 
ment? If not, why does it exist?’ But the Doctor did 
not come to time. Possibly. the Doctor was in the con- 
dition of a good brother who was a candidate for ad- 
mission into a certain Annual Conference, but was con- 
tinued on trial because he could not pass a creditable 
examination on English Grammar. At the next Con- 
ference the same difficulty existed. And when the 
Bishop interrogated the brother as to why he had not 
brought up his studies in compliance with the resolu- 
tion of his Conference, he said: ‘ Bishop, when I went 
to my first appointment, after Conference, I took my 
grammer with me, and immediately after dinner I went 
out to the woods to study grammar, and I studied it 
an hour, and didn’t strike gravy. I laid down my gram- 
mar, and took out my Bible and hymn-book, and, 
bless God, I struck gravy directly!’ Perhaps the 
Doctor didn’t find any gravy in his subject.” 


> 


A FLower Bep. —‘‘ H. H.,” in The Allantic, thus de- 
scribes Titian’s Meadow, close to the little beach and 
where he was born: — 





‘*The path was so narrow that two could not pass, 
unless one stepped out; but to step out was like ste 
ping in spicy sea. No foot could fall there without 
crushing more flowers than it would be easy to count, 
and the mere crushing by of garments stirred fragrance 
heavy like incense. By the reckoning of clocks we 


were not in that meadow more than twenty minutes; 
but we carried out of thirty-two different kinds of flow- 
ers which to one of us had ever seen before. Besides 


these there were dozens more, which we did not pick, 
because we knew them, — clovers, and gentians, and 
ladies’ tresses, and buttereups, and columbines, and bell- 
worts, and meadow-rue, and shepherd’s purse. We 
never saw such a spot again. It is part of my creed 
that there is no other such spot in the world, and I calJ 
it Titian’s Meadow.” 
SSS ee 

The Transcript lately gave this extensive informa- 
tion: — : 

‘The length of the Hoosac Tunnel now opened is 
2,631 miles, and the distance remaining is 2,110, mak- 
ing the whole length of tunnel between portals, 4,741 
miles.” 

A tunnel nearly five thousand miles, is indeed a great 
bore. ‘‘ John Whopper” must look .out for his laurels. 
Or is he proof-reader for The Transcript ? 





In the intensity of denominational feeling, which is 
peculiar to New England, it is refreshing to meet with 
one now and then, whose views and feelings are broad 
enough, not only to ‘‘ wish you well,” but pay their 
money that they may keep themselves informed outside 
of their own denominational lines. We give the fol- 
lowing as a specimen : — 





, June 12, 1871. 
‘Enclosed find ten dollars ($10) to pay for the Her- 
ALD four years.” 


And then adds as postscript : — 


‘* Although a member of another communion, there 
is no paper which we love to see more than the HEr- 
ALD, which I have taken regularly over thirty years.” 





A brother asks us to set Mr. Beecher right theologi- 
cally, because he speaks after his sort in The Christian 
Union, and some of our people read that paper. All 
we can say is, first read the Bible, and then the Herap, 
and Mr. Beecher’s oddities of faith cannot harm you. 


As we say of many people we cannot endorse, he ‘‘ means 
well.” 





The Pulpit and the Pew is a new monthly, edited by 
Rev. R. Harcourt. Its first number contains a portrait 
of Horatius Bonar, and has original papers from Drs. 
Crane and Ridgway, Rev. Messrs. Goodwin, Atkinson, 
Buttz, and others. It is alively book, and will be popu- 
lar and useful. Terms $2.00 a year; to ministers $1.50. 
Address, Rev. R. Harcourt, Mariner’s Harbor, N. Y. 





One says: ‘‘ The HERAxp is placed No. 1 on our list, 
and we had rather lose all the rest than it.” 

A friend writes: ‘‘ A Unitarian minister in Lawrence 
on a late Sunday evening discourse remarked: ‘That 
the so-called evangelical papers were all melting down 
except the Z1on’s HERALD — and that would never melt 
until the earth melted with fervent heat.’” 

Thanks for the compliment. Even then it won't melt. 
But it will ‘‘ undisturbed, above the ruins smile.” May 
its Lawrence admirer acquire like indestructible faith 
and peace. 





The Liberal Christian talks ‘‘thusly” on ‘ Liberal 
Christians : ” — 


‘If we are merely a gilded fly on a wheel that is 
really moved by public opinion, but which it is pleasant 
W say and make believe we are turning by our gauzy 

appings, it is, perhaps, an innocent amusement, but 
foolish to keep up at such a costly rate. We can ad- 
mire ourselves in a cheaper mirror.” 





2. 
Connecticut gives one divorce for every eleven mar- 
riages, Massachusetts to every forty-four. 





CoLLeGe Honors. — At the recent Commencement, 
Harvard College, the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred on the following persons:— * 

The Hon. Horace Gray, jr., of the class of 1845, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

The Hon. John Lowell, of the class of 1848, Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court. 

The Hon, Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State. 

‘ + Rail Frederick Samuel, Marquis of Ripon, K. G., 

Williams’ College, at the recent Commencement, con- 
ferred D. D. om Rev. Alexander B. Bullions, Sharon, 
Ct., Rey. C. E. Robinson, Troy, N. Y., and Rev. Daniel 
R. Cady, Arlington. 

L.L. D on James Colt, Pittsfield, David A. Wells, 
Norwich, Ct., and Harvey Rice, Cleveland, O. 

Rev. L. H. King, of New York, received D. D. at the 
lowa Wesleyan University. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr. John Blakemore, of Roslindale, has purchased a 
beautiful spot for $1,500, and offers it to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for a church lot. It is a round knoll, 
well located, and will be probably selected. His father, 
Wm. Blakemore, esq. is a leading beneficiary of the Ja- 
maica Plains Church, which is hardly completed, ere he 
and his family engage in this new enterprise. Success 
to them and it. 

Theodore Tilton visited this city last week to arrange 
for the exhibition of Page’s Christ, over which New 
York has been so discussive. He has concluded to post- 
pone the exhibition till October. If he had only come 
to preach Paul's Christ and John’s, the Temple had been 
thronged to heard him. When will that be? 

The American Peace Society have fortunately secured 
the services of Rev. J. B. Miles, of Charlestown, as their 
Secretary and editor. He is a superior preacher, and 
an efficient worker, and will give this Society a good 
start towards its goal, a goal too that will be surely 
reached — abolition of war. Taking a man’s life be- 
cause you differ from him, is the worst thing you can 
do to cure his differences. So it is with nations. We 
welcome Rey. Mr. Miles to his new sphere. 





— 
MOTES. 

The Episcopalians do not get along very fast with the 
colored people down South. Their Bishop of Virginia 
only confirmed twenty in all that State last year. They 
will have to wait a little till Sambo grows rich and aris- 
tocratic, and becomes the Honorable Samuel. Then 
comes their harvest day. 


A little girl in Dover accidentally found a nest of 
young cats. As she took out one after another, she 
cried out, in alarm, ‘‘O, mamma, what’s the matter ? 
there’s little pieces of cat all round!” 

Two chaps, delivering a telegraph message in an 
office under a hotel, as they left, heard the gong sound 
for dinner. ‘‘ Jerusalem!” exclaimed one of them, 
** There she goes, Jim!” 

A true word is this : — 

‘* No true Temperance man or woman, however many 
total abstinence pledges he or she may sign, can prop- 
erly become the political ally of the drunkard-maker. 
It will notdo to pray for Temperance and vote for In- 
temperance.” ‘ 

New England has the most newspapers to the popula- 
tion, New York the greatest dailies, seven of them 
printing 112,000,000 sheets annually, and the others 25, 
a little less than that number. That seven receives over 
$5,000,000 a year. 

The desk Benjamin Franklin is supposed to have 
learned to write on, sold recently in Newport for the 
extravagant sum of ten cents. Had it been scraped and 
varnished, it might have brought ten cents more, or 
perhaps fifteen. 

The familiar adjectives of a man’s conversation are 
the bunch of keys to his real character. Interviewers 
please to take notice; others will please to take notice 
of interviewers (the latter class, self-appointed coro- 
ners of gossip-slain reputation.) 

The American Revolution set France ablaze. The 
American Oil sets Paris ablaze. May both accept these 
American gifts for their illumination, and not destruc- * 
tion. 

The Golden Age said ‘*‘ Credo’ was the pseudonym 
of Prof. L. T. Townsend.” It is as ignorant of the book 
as it is of its title. Better read the one, and get the 
other. 

A very potent argument against drinking, is Dr. 
Cuyler’s sermon on ‘‘ God’s Law in the Body, and His Law 
in the Book.” It should be read by every tempted soul.. 
J. P. Magee has it for sale, for only a few cents. 

A brother asks : ‘‘ When Christ suffered on the cross,. 
did His Divine nature suffer with His human nature ? ” 

Answer: We do not know. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, has an income of $150,000 
ayear. All its colleges have over a million income. 
Yet only rich men’s sons can get an education there. 

A State Camp-meeting is to be holden in Richmond, 
Maine, for the promotion of Holiness, next summer. It 
is a good idea. Why not have one in Massachusetts, at 
Sterling, for instance ? 

It is called ludicrous for.a nurse to send her bill ‘‘ for 
curing your husband till he died;” yet that is the right 
language, cure meaning care. Cure of souls, curate, 
are from this root. Its change of meaning shows that 
nursing was originally the best treatment, and caring 
for, and curing were one and the same thing. 

A boy gave a good definition of a horse, in his com- 
position, when he said, ‘‘ he is an animal with four legs, 
one in each corner.” 

An English and Yankee minister sitting together at 
the Maine Conference, when a brother said they were on 
the border, the Yankee added, ‘‘ of the promised land.” 
‘That is Canada,” added the Englishman. ‘ Yes,” 
replied the other, ‘‘ promised to the United States.” 
Tit for tat, that. 

Chicago has only 13,727 persons in its 300,000 from 
New England. A little leaven leavens a big lump. 

Great Britain has sixteen railways that carried from 
seven to fourteen millions of passengers last year, be- 
sides season tickets. Over a hundred millions went over 
these roads. How little loss of life to the immense lo- 
comotion. Many shall run to and fro. 

A young scholar lately describing Darwin, said he 
was the one who believed ‘‘ we degenerated from a 
monkey.” Not a bad definition of this latest of scien- 
tific humbugs. 

‘*The man who could not see straight without look- 
ing around a corner;” may be found in Wall Street, 
and on the Erie Railroad. 

An accidental thump on the head, often leads a man 
into the delusion that he has been appointed Star profes- 
sor of Astronomy. 

Fields says Hawthorne said on shipboard, ‘I should 
like to sail on and on and never touch shore again.” 
Was ever a sense of human loneliness more potently 
expressed ? 
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OPINION OF BISHOP JANES. 
New York, June 26, 1871, 


To the Book Committee. Dear Brethren: — When fou iioti> 
fied me on the 27th of May that you had suspended Rev. John 
Lanahan, Assistant Book Agent, and fixed 15th instant for 
the * investigation” of the complaints, there were but two of 
my colle s who could by possibility be present, and one of 
these, Bishop Scott, wrote me that it was inconvenient for him 
to be present, but that if Bishop Ames and myself judged it 
very important, and would telegraph him, he would come. As 
s00D as an Ames ved I consulted with him,and we 
joined in a te expressing it as our judgment that it was 
wer Deen ior him to “be present.” From some cause 
which as yet we have been unable to ascertain, it never reached 
him. We waited until Tuesday, constantly expecting his ar- 
rival, and then telegraphed to know if he had received our com- 
munication. Learn ad not, we aguin by telegraph ex- 

to him our judgment that it was very important he 

should be here, He promptly came on, but did not arrive un- 

the taking of testimony was nearly closed. He remained 

atid heard the pleadings of counsel. On Saturday morning he 

expre to us the fear that if he took part in the decision of 

the case after hearing so little of the testimony he might be 
severely criticized, and concluded to return home. 

As the Discipline required the presence of two Bishops, and 
as Bishop Ames and myself were the only two who could be 
present, the unpleasant duty devolved upon us. I feel that 
my connection with the case is against my will, and by compul- 
sion of circumstances, This explanatory statement was due 
pad Scott, and perhaps not out of place concerning our- 
selves, 

I am conscious that the official notification of your action of 
last Saturday evening removing Rey. John Lanahan from the 
office of Assistant Book Agent at New York devolves upon me 
& most weighty responsibility, The deposition of a brother 
anid minister from an office of so much dignity and usefulness 
is of itself a very serious matter: Its effects upon himself and 
family must be very afflictive. Whether it will promote 
a. or increase agitation in the Church, is a question of the 

hest consideration. 

_ The question, therefore, whether the Book Committee had 
good and sufficient reasons for the action they took in the case 
of Dr. Lanahan, is one that I ought to examine very carefully 
and candidly before I concur in it. The Church and the public 
will scan it, and the next General Conference most severely 

view it. Under this sense of responsibility, since I received 
the notice of your action, I have given to the subject the most 

rayerful and earnest attention which my official duties and 
ealth would permit. 

The principal act complained of, as follows, 


“TI. On or about the 10th of May, 1871, the Assistant Agent 
made an affidavit, and caused a proceeding to be instituted 
thereon in the Supreme Court of New York, for the a 
of procuring a writ of mandamus from said court against the 
Methodist Book Concern and its Agent, to compel free access 
to all the books and vouchers of said Book Concern from 1856 to 
the present time, and to allow him to make such examination 
of the same, both personally and with the assistance of any ac- 
countant he might employ, as to him might seem desirable. 

“ The Assistant Agent based said proceeding upon the im- 
proper assumption that he was an Agent and Corporator of 
_ said Book Concern, having equal power and authority with 
said Agent, and upon other improper assertions and pretenses, 
as will appear by said affidavit, a copy whereof is herewith 
submitted, all which is contrary to his proper official conduct. 

“11. By said affidavit and proceeding, and otherwise, the 
Assistant Agent has arrogated authority which is not accorded 
to him by the Book of Discipline of the Church, or by any 
other authority of the Church; and the said proceeding agaiust 
the Book Concern and its Agent, brought in a temporal court, 
tends to scandalize the Church and the Concern,” 


is admitted, and justification is set up or pleaded. This is in 
harmony with our Discipline on this subject. The inquiry, 
therefore, is, Is the justification made out? Itis pleaded that 
the cash-books and check-books of the Concern were necessary 
to enable him properly to defend himself in a civil suit for libel 
pending against himself and being urged to trial, that he ap- 
= to Dr. Carlton for them and was refused them, Dr. Carl- 

n in some instances pleading the instructions of the Book 
Committee as his justification in so doing. 

If these books were necessary to the defendant for the pur- 
poses stated, he ought undoubtedly to have them. The inter- 
est of truth, of righteousness, and the golden rule of the Saviour, 
required it. As Assistant nt he hada right, observing 
strictly the rules of the house in doing it—the same order as 
is observed by the senior Agent—to go and examine them. 
This right inheres in his office. It is just as necessary to him 
in the performance of several of the specified functions of his 
office as to the senior Agent, and therefore just as much his 
right. The law —e no officer to do what it does not em- 

wer himto do. If prevented by the senior Agent, he ought 

take proper means to secure this right. In doing this, there 
might come an exigency when it would be right for him to 
appeal to the civil authorities; but this should be a last resort, 
r all ecclesiastical means failed. The Book Committee are 
his disciplinary advisers. His first appeal should be to them. 
If they refuse to come to ther at his call, or, coming to- 
— fail to give him his ts, or the senior Agent refusing 
¢ out their instructions to that effect, and no other re- 
course being left him, after due counsel, he would undoubted! 
be at liberty to seek the intervention of the civil courts. All 
this would take but a few days, as the history of this case 
shows — less time than the obtaining of the mandamus of the 
Court. Ithink the Assistant nt erred in not seeking re- 
dress from the alleged action of the senior Agent in this way 
before he went to the court, and the more so as Dr. Carlton 
fo ~ g to be governed by the instructions of the Book Com- 
mittee. 

The manner of making the application to the court in my 
ju ent, was erroneous. True, his counsel testify that they 
adv the course pursued, and drew up the affidavit, and gave 
it as their opinion that it was right. Still it seems to me Dr. 
Lanahan did wrong in allowing his counsel to use only the 
Charter in determining his 0 1 status. While in that he 
and Dr. Carlton are corporators or trustees —_* of the prop- 
erty of the Concern, yet in the Discipline and in the election 
of the General Conference he is styled Assistant Agent; and 
the Discipline and the us of the Church in important re- 
Dr. Carlton Superior. His counsel should 
have heen aa to correctly state his office in all proceed- 

his official station was referred to. To do otherwise 
; — not fail to produce a “‘ conflict of authority,” and to mis- 


Dr. Lanaban must also be responsible for the reasons as- 
signed for asking the mandamus. One reason given is in these 
words, “‘ For the pur of ascertaining whether all the prop- 
erty held by or ing in the name of the Agents or former 
Agents of said Book Concern has been turned over to the said 
corporation, this deponent desires to examine the books of said 
Concern, and particularly the check-books, bank-books, and 
vouchers from 1856 tillthe present time.” It was certainly right 
foi the Assistant Agent to seek and this information. 
For the purpose of obtaining this information, I hold he had a 
rfect right to personally examine any and all of the books of 
Concern under the rule of the house. If prevented by 

the senior nt, it would be a pages subject to bring to the 
attention of the Book Committee. Dr. Lenehan @o08 not 
claim in his affidavit to know there was any such property 
not so turned over and in jeopardy, the case does not seem to be 


to give him the information, the matter could not lie over until 
the meeting of the General Conference. I cannot, therefore, 
See thé necessity for this legal procedure. As the Assistant 
Agent did not know there Was any property belonging to the 
Concern, for which he was in part responsible, which was not 
so turned over to the corporation, and iti his affidavit gives no 
reason why he supposed there existed any property thus im- 
periled. t cannot see it right for him to go before the court, 
and by an affidavit create such a suspicion throughout the 
Church, It requires more than negative knowledge, or want 
of knowledge, to justify him in vreating such an alarm and ag: 
itation. Admitting he desired to obtain information that would 
aid bim in his defense in the pending libel spit, and admitting 
all the annoyances and wrongs complained of in his efforts to 
see these books and papers. I fail to see any such urgency in 
the condition of things, or any other reason that justified this 

rocedure. If “ brother going to law with brother ” is a relig- 
ous offense, except in eases of absolute necessity, must it not 
be an official wrong when a high officer in the Church goes to 
law with his associate and superior officer, unless the extremest 
reasons —— it, all other means having been tried, and 
having failed? In my judgment it was an official error in the 
case under consideration. In reference.to the items of official 
misconduct alle; in the third general statement in the bill 
of complaints, I deem it proper to say that, after considering 
the circumstances under which they occurred, so far as they 
did occur, and the explanations given by the defendant. 
1 cannot agree with the Committee in their judgment upon the 
three first that they were official misconduct. The last para- 
graph in the communication of the complainant is in the words, 
“In view of the foregoing facts, and a great number of others 
which have been brought to your notice during the past two 
years, it remains for you, in your wisdom as the supervisors of 
the Methodist Book Concern, to take such action as under the 
circumstances bp may judge will best promote the interests of 
the Church and the Book Concern.” When I read this I sup- 
poses all the issues of the past two years were to be examined; 

ut none of the *“‘ great number of other facts ” were traversed 
at all except in the speeches of counsel, neither did the Com- 
mittee vote uponthem. As the complainant and the Commit- 
tee seemed to regard them only as rhetoric, I shall so treat 
them. The Committee will, therefore, perceive that my opin- 
ion, whatsoever it may be, will be based wholly upon the first 
and principal complaint, namely, the suing out a writ of man- 
damus. 

During the investigation the Bishops have not deemed it 
proper for thein to speak upon the matters before you, as no 
re poy question involving our action arose. Individually 
I feel that, being compelled to sustain an important relation to 
this case, itis my duty to say a few things in relation to gen- 
eral Book Room questions before I settle the question of con- 
currence, 

The management of the Book Room having become a subject 
of inquiry and criticism, the question of its integrity can be set- 
tled only by a most thorough, competent, and impartial exami- 
nation. This examination must be made, in part at least, by 
laymen; not wholly by accountants, but men whose general 
business reputation and character are known throughout the 
Church. They must be so selected and appointed that there 
ean be no apprehension, no semblance even, of their being par- 
tisan! their roots, even, must not be found in partisan grounds. 
Nothing short of this will satisfy the Church; nothing short of 
this ought to satisfy the Church; nothing short of this need sat- 
isfy the Church, for it will certainly be had. No human power 
can prevent it. It may be embarrassed and delayed, but cannot 
be stopped. The longer it is delayed the more thorough it will 
be. An examination that would have been satisfactory six 
months ago, would not be satisfactory to-day. Books and book- 
keeping, uying, selling, printing, binding, all the modes and 
me s of business, must be inquired into and yoy upon. 
It is because the Church sees this examination to be inevitable 
that she is calmly waiting for its results, and because she sees 
it to be inevitable she will continue calmly to wait until it 
comes. She will not be agitated, but wait in quietude and con- 
fidence, and in my judgment all parties can well afford to wait 
until, in an orderly way, and through appropriate agencies, this 
result may be obtained. Whether it can be had before the Gen- 
eral Conference or not, I cannot say. If it can, I shall be glad; 
if not, I am sure it will come then or afterward. In this I do 
not intend to reflect upon the past. Perhaps under the compli- 
cations vuat have existed, all has been done that could have been 
done up to this time. . 

I will add here, I believe the Book Concern to be perfectly 
solvent. I believe, and largely from personal knowledge. that 
the last exhibit sent to the Conferences is a reliable statement 
of its condition. There is no occasion whatever of apprehen- 
sion on this point. 

I desire further to add, I have no guspicion of the honesty of 
either of the present or any of the former Agents. No amount 
of gossip or newspaper declarations, even though they be found 
in Church papers, shall make me question their integrity. 
Nothing but legal evidence shall shake my eonfidence in them. 
All the Church should hold them to be true and upright until 
they have legal evidence to the contrary. But this does not im- 
ply that they may not have been deceived in some of their sub- 
ordinates, nor that their modes of conducting the business may 
not be improved. 

With Dr. Lanahan I have been acquainted for more than a 
quarter of acentury. I have assigned him to some of the most 
responsible and difficult appointments in his Conference. He 
has always met his obligations with fidelity and ability. I 
have honored bim in my heart as well as in my administra- 
tion. My confidence in him as a Christian brother and minister 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is unshaken, and my affection for him 
undisturbed. My decision refers only to his official act as As- 
sistant Agent of the Book Concern. His act of suing out a 
writ of mandamus at the time and in the manner he did, I 
cannot approve; but the question whether the error is sufti- 
cient to remove him from office I have found a very difficult 
one to decide. With hesitancy (for on this one point my mind has 
wavered up to this moment) the preponderance of my convic- 
tions of official duty in the case requires me, though it is the most 

ainful official duty of my life, to concur with the Committee 

n their action of the 24th instant, in removing Rev. John Lan- 
ahan from his office as Assistant Book Agent at New York, 
and I hereby concur. E. 8. JANES. 





OPINION OF BISHOP AMES, 


NEw York, June 26, 1871. 

To the Book Committee. Dear Brethren: — Bishop Janes 
and myself agree in our judgment touching the law which 
governs the Book Agents in the discharge of their official duties. 

First. That the Agent has sole control in conducting the 
business of the Concern, and that he is to be assisted by the 
Junior Agent, who should receive the wishes of his official 
superior with deference, and should execute them with cheer- 
fulness. I do not understand that there has been any con- 
flict of authority between the Agents under this provision of 
the law. 


Second. That in deciding what books shall be published, the 
Agents bave equal authority. They must matually ree be- 
fore a volume can issue from the press. This is the law, and 
the practice under it has been uniform. The names of both 
Agents are on the title page of every book. 

Third. The Agents are required to make exhibits annually 
and quadrenpially. . 

official duty petal of the Agents by the General Con- 





so urgent that if the Book Committee and senior Agent failed 


“ 

It appears to me absolutely necessary, in order to the right 
performance of this important duty, that each of the Agents 
should be permitted to enjoy, without any restriction, the right 
to examine all the books and papers of the Concern. 

On the question of the unrestricted official right of the As- 
sistant Agent to examine all the books and accounts of the Con- 
cern, there has arisen a conflict of authority. It seems to me, 
from an examination of this case, that the Assistant Agent has 
not been permitted to exercise this right. He applied to the 
courts for aid that he might secure it. Such an act must be 
judged of in the Hight of its own surroundings. 

I so judge of this, and so judging I do not feel justified in 
visiting upon it so severe a penalty as that inflicted by the 
Committee, . 

Bishop Janes and myself differ only in the conclusion which 
we draw from the facts on this single point; and in our long 
and intimate official relations with each other, we have always 
drawn together so harmoniously and pleasantly that it pains me 
to differ from my colleague in the slight matter of drawing a 
conclusion; but, as I do differ, honesty compels me to say so. 
But with this single re I agree most cordially in all 
that Bishop Janes has said in his written opinion in the case. 

In conclusion, brethren of the Committee, I must say that 
the penalty inflicted by your verdict appears to me to be more 
severe than the gravity and importance of the complaints jus- 
tify; and, as I find myself at variance with your judgment, duty 
compels me to say that I cannot and do ‘not concer in your 
verdiet, removing Rev. John Lanahan from his office of Assist- 
ant Book Agent of the Book Concern at New York. 

(Signed) E. R. AMEs. 





ILLINOIS ITEMS. aR 

The universities and colleges of the West are en- 
gaged in their annual Commencement exercises, at- 
tended with the usual amount of sophomoric and other 
inflated exercises, which usually render these periods of 
collegiate labor interesting to Americans, Of course 
there will be the usual number of great men made, and 
dubbed, and turned over to the heartless mercies of an 
unappreciative people, who, unfortunate dolts, are not 
capable of appreciating a good thing. So was it not in 
the beginning, so is it now, and it will be until — 
when? Why, until examinations before an uninter- 
ested board, a/a English, shall form the basis of confer- 
ring degrees. What an end to all greatness would such 
a custom bring to our poor country! With the present 
system of conferring degrees in our high-schools, we 
must console ourselves with the philosophy of Corporal 
Nym, ‘‘ Things maun be as they may.” In spite of this, 
our colleges and universities are doing a glorious work. 

If all the primary instruction were given by the State 
in a thoroughly efficient common school, and the col- 
legiate work left for the churches, in connection with 
which a religious conscience should be given to the 
young men and women of the land, and then a univer- 
sity organized by the State whose sole function should 
consist in examinations and conferring of degrees, our 
entire educational system would, in efficiency, be in- 
creased an hundred-fold. 

Passing from the general to the particular, have you 
read ‘* Psychology,” by O. S. Munsell, D. D., of the Il- 
linois Wesleyan University? The Doctor in his book 
takes rank with the best thinkers of his age. It is a 
rare.book, and froin many very broad intimations, the 
Doctor manifests dissatisfaction with Hamilton's philos- 
ophy, and an itching disposition to thoroughly review 
it. The East will have to spur up. 

BROOKLYN. 

What’s ina name? Why, much every way just now, 
provided that name be Brooklyn. A new Paradise is to 
be opened May 1, 1872. Some will be shut out, and 
some admitted. Those not admitted not chargeable 
with non-appreciation of the Third Reader rhyme, — 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed,” etc. 

Were virtue rewarded according to desire and en- 
deavor, what a mighty body of divinity, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, would Beecher’s city possess! 

All quiet on the Western Potomac. Everybody prett 
generally concluded te keep the Episcopacy as it is, wit 
a slight modification of Episcopal residences, and man- 
ner of support. A feeling favorable to the election of 
one or two colored Bishops. Lively hostility to the 
project of Church dismemberment. General satisfac- 
tion with everything except the Book Room troubles in 
New York. 





EAST MAINE. 

The Levant charge consists of the towns of Levant, Kendus- 
keag, and Glenburn. Levant is a pretty village, nestling like a 
gem amid surrounding fields and woodlands. It is blessed 
with a Christian Church attending people. There is one beau- 
tiful church edifice in the village where three branches of 
Christ’s family worship together in love and unity. We have 
recently formed a class there, consisting of twenty members, 
all of whom are strong in the faith of Christ. Kenduskeag is a 
beautiful village, located upon the river of the same name, sit- 
uated eleven miles from Bangor. We have a class here of 
twenty-two, many of whom are monuments of strength in 
the cause of Zion. In Glenburn we have a class of twenty- 
eight members, nearly all of whom are rejoicing loudly in the 
God of their salvation. While full salvation and entire conse- 
eration to the cause of Christ are the prayers of many who 
are beginning to realize that, when Jesus saves he saves en- 
tire, and that the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. 

SACCARAPPA. — Rev. H. B. Mitchell writes: ‘‘ The 
work of God is still prospering in Saccarappa charge. 
Our meetings are times of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lande Some are seeking Christ as sinners never 
saved, and Others are seeking a full salvation. We ex- 





ference is equally bi ng on each, and the document always 
has had the signatures of both Agents. 





pect to have the best year of our life this year.” 
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Che Christian World. 


MISSION FIELD. 
“ All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.” —Nvm. xiv. 21 
Inp1A. — Cheering intelligence is received at the 
Mission Rooms from our mission in India. The fol- 
lowing items— we would give more if we had space — 
will be read with thanksgiving : — 


Rev. H. Mansell, Presiding Elder of the Moradabad 
District, India, sends forw his first quarterly report 
for the year, sayiag that he was accompanied in the be- 
ginning of his visitation by Rev. William Taylor, for- 
merly of California. During the three days they spent 
together on the Moradabad Circuit, more than fifty per- 
sons professed conversion. 

Rey. F. M. Wheeler, one of the missionaries on the 
district, reports the baptism of his family nurse, with 
two of her sons; he also reports the conversion of two 
natives at Chandausi and Sambhal, and that there are 
several inquirers desiring baptism. ‘‘ After coming to 
Moradabad, Bro. Taylor began preaching to the Eng- 
lish-speaking people who habitually attend our preach- 
ing. There were not more than twenty-five or thirty 
such. In 4 few days eighteen professed conversion, and 
are happy in the Lord.” 

The quarter’s work at Moradabad results in the bap- 
tism of one adult and five children, and the conversion 
of twenty other persons. 

Rev. E. W. Parker reports concerning the Morada- 
bad schools and Amroha circuit: ‘‘ I spend three or four 
hours daily in school work, but do not confine myself to 
regular classes except in the Bible. I am anxious to do 
more for the education of Christian children, Our 
Christian boys in this Zilla country are not being edu- 
cated as they should be. More money and more effort 
should be applied to this work. Our Girls’ Boarding 
School at Amroha is a gem.” 

Our trip with Bro. Taylor among the villages of the 
circuit did much good. Everywhere the nominal Chris 
tians who had not before professed conversion were led 
to seek a clear witnesg of sins forgiven, and many were 
blessed with pardon and clear light. The Church was 
thus much thessed, but the heathen were not reached 
and turned to Christ. During Bro. Taylor’s visit a 
maulvia, or teacher who had for some time been an 
earnest inquirer took a decided stand, was baptized, and 
is remaining firm. Every such educated man adds 
strength to our cause. 

It is remarkable that our Hindoo converts are from 
the lowest castes, uneducated, while the Mohammedan 
converts are from the best educated classes. 

Evangelist. — Two of our native helpers have been 
detailed as “ traveling evangelists,” to go to every house 
all over this great circuit where those live who cannot 
attend regular services on account of distance. I look 
for much good from this plan. 

Darkness and Hope.— When I look at this great 
heathen world around us, it never seemed so dark as 
now. The difficulties seem greater than ever — covered 
as with a ‘ triple mail of steel” against our words, Yet 
my faith was never stronger that God will do this work 
speedily and through us. 

Nynee Tal. — Bro. Mansell writes of Bro, Humphrey 
that he is a most earnest, good, and very laborious mis- 
sionary. He reports from his work, ‘* Prabu Das, the 
man I baptized last year, is doing well, and his wife and 
two sons are asking baptism. 

‘* We have improved our chapel very much, and our 
new hospital is nearly ready for occupancy. 

“The Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals was 
here the other day, and proposed to make an effort with 
government for a native doctor to assist me.” 

Bijnour. — Rev. H. Jackson, the missionary at this 
station, reports having baptized a Mohammedan who 
for some months had been in the service of one of the 
assistants. He seems anxious to walk in the right way. 
Brothers Plumer and Luke are now fairly at work 
at Chandpore; they have large and _ interesting gath- 
erings in the Bazaar; they have als®commenced vis- 
iting their neighbors in their houses, and are much 
encouraged. 

** A new school has been opened which promises suc- 
cess, 

‘* At Nujehabad, the school under the care of Bro. 
Paul, who always labors for the good of all, is keeping 
up its good reputation for full attendance.” 

Gurhwal, under the care of the missionary, Rev. P. 
'T. Wilson, is enjoying an increase of spiritual life; two 
were received into full communion at the late Quarterly 
Meeting. 





INDIA ITEMS, 
Mr. Seward has just closed his trip in Asia, and has 
sailed from Bombay. He was everywhere honored by 


being made the guest of the officers of the highest posi- 4 


dions in government in India. His speech at a large 
dinner given in his honor at Bombay, showed his usual 
shrewdness, as while speaking as an American, he man- 
aged to please all Englishmen. He said with regard to 
the kindness shown him, ‘‘I owe manifold acknowl- 
edgements to His Excellency the Viceroy, and many 
members of the Council of India, to the authorities of 
Madras, Bengal, the Northwest Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab and Bombay; to the Maharajas 
of Benares and Puttila, and to many other native states- 
men and scholars, for attentions which have made my 
travels in India equally a tour of pleasure, and an in- 
teresting study.” 

With reference to his observations on Asiatic civiliza- 





tion, he remarked, ‘‘I am happy to say, that as the re- 
sult of my observation, regeneration in Asia is proving 
itself to be a success; there are indeed, parts of Asia 
where Western ideas, principles and inventions are only 
tolerated with reluctance. These are the regions the 
least reached by Europeans. On the other hand, those 
ideas, principles and inventions are accepted, and cordi- 
ally embraced in other portions of the East which have 
been more conveniently accessible instance, China, 
Japan, Burmah, Madras, Bengal, Goa, and Bombay. 
The invention of steam railroads and telegraphs, and 
the Missionary Colleges and Schools have come in good 
time to enable us to carry on the work of regeneration 
peacefully and humanely, which has often been perse- 
cuted blunderingly as well as cruelly, by the use only of 
gunpowder.” 

He thus closes his speech : ‘* My parting words to you, 
gentlemen, are, let Great Britain and the United States 
of America remain friends, until English scorn of arbi- 
trary government and American love of educated Lib- 
erty encircle the earth. 

In our itinerating tour with Bro. Wm. Taylor, the 
Californian, some persons gave evidence of conver- 
sion at nearly every place where we held meetings; 
the converts were all from among nominal Christians or 
inquirers. At one place, a Mohammedan Maulyi, who 
had long been an inquirer, came forward for prayers, 
when there were no outsiders present, hoping to find 
peace in Christ, yet desiring to openly remain a follower 
of the false prophet. He was soon taught, both by pre- 
cept and experience, that this plan would never work. 
As his convictions of sin increased, he determined to 
give up all and receive baptism, making a public pro- 
fession of faith in Christ. He is a man of influence and 
education, and will, no doubt, be a great help to Bro. 
Zahur-ul-Hakk, through whose labors he was led to 
think and inquire. At first the enemy seems to get the 
advantage of us in all our success, and to make our 
gain seem to be a great loss. In this case, for instance, 
this Maulvi was a teacher in a mission school of sixty 
heathen boys. After his conversion no efforts availed to 
keep the school together, as the parents feared that their 
boys might follow their teacher. We, however, prefer 
educated, converted, Christian men, to heathen boys, in 
this case, as we can secure all the boys in other places 
that we can provide means to teach. 

At another place where we held meetings, an ar- 
rangement had been made for building a chapel and 
parsonage for a native preacher. It was expected, as a 
matter of course, that the ‘‘ Mission” would provide 
most of the money, but we told them it could all be 
done without one rupee from America. So we called a 
building meeting, inviting all the Christian people in 
the vicinity, and stated our object and asked different 
ones what they could do. We soon got all to enter into 
the plan heartily, and all subscribed something — some 
work, some money, and some grass for roof, until we were 
confident no call would be made for home aid. The 
whole will not cost a great sum, yet still it was a great 
work for this people, and will do them good. This 
little chapel will be the first and only chapel in the cen- 
tre of a circuit extending nearly thirty miles in each 
direction, and containing half a million of people. 
Bro. Zahur-ul-Hakk, our native preacher in charge, 
wanted the *‘ corner-stone” laid while Bro. Taylor and 
the Presiding Elder were present. So we all went to 
the spot selected, measured off our chapel, and dug a 
place for one corner, We succeeded in getting a few 
brick —there are no stones in these plains —and laid 
the foundation with the usual services. Bro. Taylor 
laid the first brick, and we all followed, each placing 
a brick in the foundation of this first outward sign 
of Christ’s coming to those thousands. One native 
brother, in laying his stone, prayed earnestly that the 
Church might stand forever, and be the place of worship 
for all the people around. We could not quite say, 
** Amen,” to this, as we could not well see how all 
these thousands could worship in a church 15 by 30 
feet; nor would we have it stand forever; but before 
many years pass away we hope to see this little chapel 
of sun-dried-brick give place to a more substantial 
building of much larger size. Our brother's heart, 
however, meant right, and God will hear his prayer in 
establishing his Church firmly there. 

Many of the friends of the India Mission will remem- 
ber Bro. Andrias, the native preacher, who was for- 
merly aHindoo priest. The excellent wife of this brother 
has lately passed on to a better country. She died as 
the ‘full grown Christian dies, peacefully, joyously, 
leaning on Jesus. How great the contrast between the 
Christian’s death-scene and that of the heathen! One 
seems the Ifhtest place on earth, the other the darkest, 
and most to be dreaded of any place this side of death’s 
door. ’ 
The last news from Bro. Taylor in India is, that he is 
laboring with chaplains of the Church of England 


= 


among English-speaking people. He was having some 
success, but found it hard work as he had no efficient 
workers to aid him, either among thé preachers or lay- 
men. The two chaplains, however, with whom he was 
laboring , publicly testified to receiving great spiritual 
good from Bro. Taylor's meetings. 

Thus our work moves forward a little here, and a lit- 
tle there. A few converts, poor and persecuted, yet 
building for themselves a chapel and a preacher’s home. 
Who can doubt but that surely, if slowly, we are work- 
ing our way towards a self-supporting church, redeemed 
from the curse of the awful sin, and terribly degrading 
idolatry of India. 

MorapabaD, May, 1871. 


c———. 


E. W. P. 








Our Social Meeting. 


A brother in New Hampshire thus frees his mind on — 
POLITICAL PARTIES. 

[It is a little late for this season, but it will do for next, 
for New Hampshire Republicanism last spring did not 
dare to fight for God and Prohibition. All parties based 
on poli¢y must go down. Only those which are infused 
with principle to-day for New England politics is Prohi- 
bition.] 

Our past history shows conclusively that there is an 

inherent weakness in parties. We find, whenever a 
party has been dominant for a term of years, and accom- 
plished the work for which it was organized, when it is 
called to take a stand, and push other great and pro- 
gressive measures demanded by the times, that there is 
a want of integrity, and a firm adherence to sound doc- 
trine. . 
The great and leading parties of this country were 
reared on moral principle. Some ‘higher law” was 
laid as the ‘‘ chief corner-stone,” and standing here they 
prospered and ruled. The old Democratic party arose 
and rode into power on the grand aud sublime doctrine 
of equal rights. Resting here, it ruled the nation. But 
when it became the instrument of evil in the hands of 
the slave power, aiding and abetting this ‘‘sum of all 
villanies,” by enacting fugitive slave laws, and thus 
making the whole North slave hunters, and participants 
in the great wrong, then it went down and lay prostrate. 
If it had fought for the right, and maintained its stand- 
ing for truth and God, tlie reins of government would 
never have slipped from its hands, perhaps. So the Re- 
publican party arose on the avowed principle of opposi- 
tion to human slavery. It battled for human liberty, 
and won. The powerful, yet hateful system of Ameri- 
can slavery went down, never to have a resurrection. 
Here was a great victory of a grand party, based and 
standing on a sublime truth of God. 

But to-day this party in New Hampshire is called 
upon to act upon another vital question, —a question 
that relates not only to the enslaving of men’s bodies, 
but to the enslaving of men’s souls, also; and one, there- 
fore, that is of vital interest to every lover of his coun- 
try, humanity, and God. The action of this party shows 
a want of moral strength. As we understand the state 
of things here, the leading politicians and party man- 
agers are afraid to stand up squarely and manfully on 
this question of enforcing the Prohibitory law. And 
why? They are fearful it may be unpopular with a por- 
tion of the party who are more firmly bound to their 
cups than they are to this political organization, will 
go over to their opponents, and thus they shall meet with 
an overthrow. 

Temperance men of New Hampshire, rally for the 
conflict! Let there be a thorough combination of our 
forces to meet the foe. ‘*‘ What concord hath Christ 
with Belial?” ‘‘ To your tents, O Israel.” 








The Farm and Garden. 


Prepared for ZION’S HERALD, by JAMEs F.C. HYDE. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of ZIoN’s HERALD. 
FACTORY VERSUS DAIRY CHEESE. 
BY ALEXANDER HYDE. 

The factory system of making cheese, originating in 
Herkimer County, N. Y., in 1850-51, has so commended 
itself to the good sense of dairymen, that it is rapidly 
spreading both through our own country and Europe. 
The system is so in consonance with the recognized 
laws of labor and trade, that the wonder is that the plan 
was not devised centuries ago. Indeed, we must give 
the Shakers the credit of practising substantially and suc- 
cessfully on the factory system for half a century before 
our Herkimer friends conceived of the idea. The Shaker 
families, as is well known, hold their cows, as all other 
forms of property, in common; and their herds are so 
large that a building has always been assigned and fitted 








up expressly forthe dairy, and a skillful person designated, 
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usually a woman, who should give all her attention to this 
business. Whoever has examined the Shaker dairies must 
have noticed the same neatness, system, and order, and 
the same uniformity and superiority of cheese, which 
characterize the manufacture and product of our mod- 
ern cheese factories. The long rows of cheese and the 
stacks of golden butter at the New Lebanon, Hancock, 
and Tyringham Shaker villages were our admiration 
long before we had heard of cheese-factories. The 
modern factory system has developed many labor-say- 
ing contrivances, and reduced cheese-making to an art; 
but to the Shakers belongs the credit of originating a 
similar system, and of making by it a first-rate article. 

We have looked through many cheese-facteries, and 
are so well persuaded that the factory has greatly the 
advantage over the domestic dairy, that we desire to 
add our mite of influence in extending this mode of 
manufacturing cheeag; by the way, a most nutritious 
and economical article of food, abounding as it does in 
muscle-forming elements. Cheese is a good substitute 
for meat, as the English laborer finds, who makes his 
lunch of bread and cheese, and is strengthened for the 
performance of mowing or other arduous farm-labor. 
Casein, the main constituent of cheese, is almost iden- 
tical in its chemical composition with the lean part or 
fibrin of muscle. As a pound of cheese is equivalent 
in nutrition to two or three pounds of beef, and can be 
bought for a much less price, it follows that the in- 
creased manufacture and consumption of cheese will 
tend to the national health. Any improvement in its 
manufacture, therefore, is well worthy the considera- 
tion of all classes of citizens, and especially of dairy- 
men. ; 

The advantages of the factory dver the domestic dairy 
are briefly these: In the first place, we get a much 
superior article. We acknowledge that some private 
dairies furnish cheese equal and in some rare instances 
superior to any factory-made that we ever tasted; but 
the average of dairy cheese is far below that of the fac- 
tory. This is proved from the fact that factory 
cheese always commands a higher price in market. 
Cheese-making is an art involving some science, and no 
little practical skill for its successful prosecution ; and, 
to suppose that a dairymaid that makes cheese in the 
forenoon, and does housework in the afternoon, makes 
cheese one summer and teaches school the next, can 
understand the art equally with a man who gives all his 
mind to this one business is unreasonable, not to say 
absurd. All cheesemongers are aware of the great va- 
riety in the quality of cheese from the same dairy, and 
the still greater variety among different dairies. This 
is easily accounted for, as in most domestic dairies the 
amount of salt and rennet, the degree of heat, and, in- 
deed, the whole process of manipulating the milk from 
beginning to end, are guess-work. Some dairy cheeses 
are consequently good, some indifferent, and some bad. 
In the factory, on the contrary, everything is weighed 
or measured, the thermometer regulates the heat, and 
the precise proportions of curd, salt, rennet, annatto, 
etc., are determined by rules, the result of the experi- 
ence of many factories. The superintendent of the fac- 
tory knows that his own reputation depends upon the 
reputation of his cheese, and consequently educates him- 
self for the skillful performance of his duties. 

The interests of forty or fifty farmers are intrusted to 
him; the product of four or five hundred cows depends 
upon his skill and fidelity ; the best materials and every 
convenience are furnished, and he knows that no mis- 
take will be tolerated. Besides the stimulus of so many 
interested and watchful eyes, the superintendent is aware 


that the results of his factory must be compared with f 


those of other factories at the annual meeting of the 
State Cheese Manufacturers’ Association, in which de- 
tailed accounts are given of the amount of milk used, 
cheese made, cost of manufacture, etc., at the several 
factories. How much milk is required to make a pound of 
cheese at each factory, and what the profit is on each 
pound of milk, is known and published; and this fur- 
nishes a wonderful stimulus to each superintendent not 
only to produce a superior article, but to do it eco- 
nomically. .The result is that we have seen a hundred 
thousand pounds of cheese in some of the factories so 
uniform in appearance and taste that we could scarcely 
detect any difference. 
Another advantage of the factory system is the econ- 
omy of labor and materiql, In the domestic dairy we 
ysually employ one dairymaid for every herd of cows, 
which will not ave over 20 toa herd. . In the fac- 
tory a man, with the help of a woman and a boy, will 
take care of the milk of 500 cows, The salt, bandages, 
boxes, ete., required in the manufacture are bought at 
wholesale, and consequently at low prices. The cheese 
is also marketed at rays erreter small expense. In- 
deed, the chcesemonger often takesit at the factory, with- 
out any mse to the manufacturer of transportation 

or ns. 
of the factory m to which we 


wives and daughters of the farmers. Some of-them 
who have tried both the domestic and the factory dairy 
have told us that they would on no account go back to 
the former. Cheese-making is hard work; much of it 
too hard for woman’s work, especially with the few fa- 
cilities which most of our domestic dairies furnish. 
How many women have been broken down in health 
by lifting the forty-pounders in their dairies, we cannot 
estimate. We have no doubt their name is legion. 

The factory system of cheese-making is still in its in- 
fancy, scarcely out of its teens. Many improvements 
have been made; many more will be made. We desire 
to make only one or two suggestions for further im- 
provement; and the first is, that the same factory which 
makes cheese should also make butter, and run the 
whole year instead. of eight or nine months, as is now 
the custom. The superintendent can be hired for a 
year about as cheaply as for-three quarters of a year; 
and why may we not reap the same advantages from 
factory butter as from factory cheese? The two insti- 
tutions should be run together, for the casein of the 
milk which forms the cheese, and the oil which forms 
the butter, are very distinct substances ; and where but- 
ter alone is made there is a waste of casein, and where 
cheese alone is made there is a waste of oil. There 
may be some hazard in running a cheese and butter fac- 
tory together, as the temptation will be great to rob the 
cheese of too much cream; but this temptation has al- 
ways existed in the domestic dairy: If any one doubts 
whether good cheese can be made by taking off the 
cream that rises in the night, and using this skimmed 
milk with the fresh milk of the morning, let him visit 
the cheese and butter factory of J. D. Mandell, of Hard- 
wick, Mass. Better cheese than Mr. Mandell makes we 
do not desire to eat. 

In order to utilize milk to its fullest extent at our fac- 
tories, they must be made not only to produce butter 
and cheese, but also sugar of milk, an article as yet lit- 
tle made in this country, but ar a a source 
of 4ncome with the Swiss dairymen. ilk, as is well 
known, contains a species of sugar, to which it is in- 
debted for its sweetness. When the curd is separated 
in the making of cheese the sugar remains in the whey, 
of which it constitutes from 4 to 5 per cent., and may 
be separated by boiling the whey to a small bulk. 
When cool the sugar forms hard crystals. Milk-sugar 


and is, therefore, invaluable for dyspeptics, and worthy 
of receiving some attention from cheese-makers. — In- 
dependent. 








Obituaries, 





At the meeting of the Alumni of Matme Wesleyan Seminary, 
Kent’s Hill, June 8, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted, and ordered to be published ; — 


Whereas, Rev. Davis W. CLARK, D. D., Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and President of this Association, 
has been recently removed by death; therefore, — 

Resolved, 1. That while we have heard of the death of our 
beloved and venerated brother with profound sorrow, it affords 
us mournful pleasure to record our high appreciation of his 
ability and worth as a minister of the Gospel and Bishop of 
the Church, and of his excellence as a man. 

2. That in the death of Bishop Clark this Association has 
lost one of its most beloved and honored members, the Church 
one of its ablest chief pastors, and the Christian world one of 
its luminaries. 

3. That we tender to the widow and family of our deceased 
brother our sincere condolence in their deep affliction, and our 
kind wishes for their welfare. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the fam- 
ily of Bishop Clark, and for publication in Z1ion’s HERALD. 


Jan. 19, 1871. 8. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Miss SOPHRONIA D. LONG, daughter of James and Mary 
Long, of Parish Simonds, N. B., died Dec. 18, 1870, in this 


city. 

She united with the Methodist Church in her 15th year. In 
the twenty-three years that followed she witnessed a good 
confession, and was then called to her reward. Six years ago 
she came to this city, and united with the Bromfield Street 
Church. She impressed all that knew her with the integrity of 
her character, and the purity of her life. Last June she was 
greatly blessed in attending the Hamilton Catap-meeting. 
She soon after fell into a rapid decline. Her ¥ hours were 
triumphant.  Exasricn. 

Boston, May 8, 1871. 


Died, in Bowdoinham, Me., Jan. 1, 1871, MARGARET H., 
wife of Nathan Vurnum, aged 57 years. 

Also, March 8, Mrs. JANE SUTHERLAND, aged 36 years. 

These sisters were daughters of Robert and Elizabeth Me- 
Farland, of this place. Having been nurtured in the lap of 
piety, and in connection with the Church, they became inter- 
ested in the blessings of the great salvation in early life. Under 
the influence of early training, and the Christian religion, they 
became excellent members of society, kindly and faithfully 
disch: the varied duties of life. C. C. CONE. 

Bowdoinham, June 10, 1871. 


E. JEWETT LITTLEFIELD, son of Horace and Dorcas Lit- 
tlefield, died in Wells, Feb. 25, 1871, of consumption, con- 
tracted in the service of his country during the Rebellion, aged 


30 years. . 

Bro. Littlefield has been represented to me, by those that 
have known him from childhood, as one of the most amiable 
and upright of all the youth in the community where he lived; 
but he neglected religion until about three years before he died. 
For years he labored under the impression that he had no con- 
viction; but he gained victory over this Mlusion of the enemy, 
and gave his heart to God—ever after giving proofs of the 
happy ch . He was very = in his exhibitions of grace, 
but firm in his trust in God. he fruits of the Spirit shone 
through all his sickness. His end was triumphant. 

CHAS. ANDREWS. 


WILLIAM JUDKINS, father of Prof. Geo. J. Judkins, died in 
peace, April 24. 

Father Judkins was one of the very few of whom no man 
spoke an unkind word in our hearing while on the charge. 
Until a short time before his departure our social meetings in 
his house, once a week, were occasions of great joy to him 
and others. As his sickness was short, the writer saw him but 


once, and though suffering much, — ay satisfaction 
ov 





The last advantage syste 
shall allude, is the great relief which it furnishes to the 


for prayer offered. We only knew e and respect 
him. . J. HiGGINe, 
Kingston, N, H., 1871. 


has the peculiar property of not fermenting in water, . 


Pm at West Newton, April 28, FRaNK J., son of W. W. 
rson. . 

An object of much solicitude and many meer on_ the part 
of a devoted Christian mother, he was enabled, before leaving 
the world, to yield himself up to Christ, and surrendered his 
life calmly into the hands of Him in whose mercy he “—s 


- DOLLY WHITCOMB died in Salisbury, Mass., May 6, 1871, 
aged 72 years. 
* We understand Mother Whitcomb was one of the first to join 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Amesbury, some twenty or 
more years ago. he universal testimony concerning her 
seems to be, “She was a good woman—a true Christian.” 
She longed to depart and be at rest. H. B. C. 
on” Mary A. McINTYRE died in Lancaster, N. H., May 9, 
1. 
Also, Mrs. ELIZA HAYES, May 21, 1871. 
Thus two of the older members of this Church have, since 
Conference, been called to the Church above. They have left 
behind a good record, and of them it may be said, “ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” OTIS COLE. 
Lancaster, N. H., Jan. 13, 1871. 


Died, in Stark, N. H., of erysipelas, May 14, Howarp 
PIKE, aged 63 years. . 

Bro. Pike was formerly a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in this place. He has gone to his reward. We 
trust, through Christ, it is glorious. A. W. BROWNE. 
Stark, N. H., June, 1871. 


Died, at Cooper’s Mills, Me., May 17, at the residence of his 
son, BENJ. ACORN, of he ape sey aged 69 years. 

He gave his heart to Christ about two and a half years ago, 
and — on probation. At the time the writer visited him, 
which was about four weeks before his death, desiring to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper, which was a season of solemnity 
and power in the upper room, he gave his testimony that he 
was ready to depart and be with Christ, which is far better. 

TrmoTHY RHODES. 


J.E. KIMBALL died in Lake Village, N. H., May .18, 1871, 
aged 59 years. 

He was in much distress of body for two weeks, but suffered 
very peg and talked of dying with great calmness. He 
= the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1839, at Warren, 

. H., and the remembrance of his patient faith is precious to 
his afilicted family. G. W. RuLanp. 

Laconia, May 20, 1871. 


MEHITABLE GREELY died in Readfield, Me., May 21, 1871, 
aged 77 years. 

Sister Greely gave her heart to God under the labors of Rev. 
John Atwell, and joined the Methodist «Episcopal Church, 
where, for more than forty years, she gave her influence to 
Christ and the Church. Seven months ago God called her 
companion from the Church below to the Chureh above. Since 
that time she has been lonely, having a desire to depart and be 
with Christ, and join her companion on the other shore. The 
last few days that she lived she suffered intensely, until the 
Master said, “‘ It is enough, come up higher.” 

J. R. MASTERMAN. 


Mrs. PERSIS QuIMBY, widow of Benjamin Quimby, died in 
Charlestown, N. H., May 29, 1871, aged 65 years. 

In early life she united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Unity, N. H., and continued a faithful member until 
called tothe family above. The desire which she manifested 
for the cause of Christ, her cheerful and devoted life, patience 
in affliction, and her last a evinced her Christian char- 
acter, and gave assurance of her interest in a glorious future 
inheritance. . N. 


Died, in Monmouth, Me., May 20, Mrs. HANNAH E., wife of 
Henry H. Sweat, of Flora, Ill., and daughter of E. K. Norris, 
of Monmouth. 

She had been a worthy member of this Church for ten 
years, and suid to her mother as she came near to death, “ Be 
calm; all is well.” N. C, CLIFFORD. 

Monmouth, June 14, 1871. 


Died, in Quarryville, Ct., May 20, 1871, FimeLia BENTLEY, 
aged 60 years. 

Sister Bentley was converted about twenty years ago, under 
the labors of Rev. H. W. Conant, in this place, and has main- 
tained ever since a consistent Christian course, She was a 
great sufferer here. b. G. A. 


MORREL J. SANBORN died in Warren, N. H., May 27, aged 

years. 

Bro. Sanborn, though not connected with the Church, had 
been for years a praying man; and in his last sickness only re- 
gretted that his light had not shone more fully before the 
world. Yet his trust in God was firm; and it has never been 
my privilege to see one more completely resigned to the will 
rH) than he was during the severe and protracted illness 
that terminated his life. He had been for many years an officer 
in the Sunday-school, discharging his duties with a zeal and 
fidelity that aided very materially in the advancement of its 
interests. For the last <— years he had been station 
agent at W arren, on the Montreal Railroad, in which position 
he had won, by his fidelity to the interests of the company, the 
perfect confidence of his employers; and by his uniform kind- 
ness to all, had gained the respect and esteem of a very large 
circle of friends. J. HOOPER. 


ISABELLA A. GROVENOR, wife of Rev. F. Grovenor, of the 
Maine Conference, died in Bridgton, Me., May 30, 1871, aged 
31 years and 8 months. 

She was converted fifteen years ago, at a camp-meeting in 
the town of Bethel, Me. She cheerfully endured the toils, and 
bore the burdens with her husband, as a Methodist itinerant, 
for ten years. Speaking of their little family, and how much 
the three precious children (the youngest but a few weeks old) 
needed a mother’s care, she said, “‘ It is hard to part, but God 
knows best. He helps me to love all.” Once after joining in 
prayer with her husband by her bedside, faith seemed to get a 
clear view of Jesus and His love; she exultingly exclaimed, 
“O, precious Jesus! He saves me now.” A few hours before 
she died, it being intimated to her that she could not live but a 
few hours, or short time, she said, “ Jesus saves me. ‘Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me.’” Allow me to bespeak the prayers of the 
righteous in behalf of our dear afflicted brother, while he is 
trusting in God, and rests assured that “ Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of His saints,” A. Harton. 

South Paris, June 21, 1871. 


ZILPHA MARSHALL died in Paris, Me., May 31, 1871, aged 
73 years and 4 months, 

Sister Marshall was converted when but a child; had lived 
an exemplary follower of the Saviour, a worthy and honored 
member of the Methodist Episecpal Church for more than 
— years. She mever backslid, but steadfastly muintained 
her ay both to the Saviour and the Church. She was a 
at admirer and lover of all that God had made on earth; 
out her faith triumphed, and she was willing to depart and be 
with Christ, for heaven had More charms than earth. 

South Paris, June 21, 1871. A. HatTcH. 


Died, in Sandwich, N. H., May 11, Lizzre Fosom, in the 
7 of life, and the bloom of youth, 

“« That life is long that answer’s life’s great end.” So hers 
was long, for she had made her calling and election sure, and 
rests in hope. For nearly three years she had been learning 
of Christ, and He then called her home. 





Go. N. BRYANT. 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Penobscot Valley Ministerial Association, at Union 
Street Church, Bangor, July L. 

Rockians District Ministerial Association, at Clin- 
ton, July 17. 

Kennevec Valley Camp-meeting, Richmond, Me., 
Aug. 8, Com | 8 days. 
ot one Ministeria) Association, at Gorham, N. H., Aug. 


con Emantpent Camp-meeting, Aug. 15, to continue 
n days. 
rearene Camp-mecting, Aug. 21. 
ng, Aug. 21. 
> ing, Aug. 22, to be 
meeting at Willimantic, Aug. 28. 
ane ye A 
ng Camp-m ° ° 
the Sabbath. = ~ ‘ 
Kennebunk Camp-meeting, Aug. 22, continuing over 
the Soowing 
Springflel 


Rockland District Camp-meeting, at South Windsor, 


one. +9. . 
th, N. H., Comp-mosting Sept. 4. 
Stark Camp- meeting, Sept. li. 


held 8 days. 
Cam 
will ‘ 4 

, to continue over 


Sa " 
District Camp-meeting, at Hatfield, Aug. 








THE TABERNACLE MEETING AT SALT 
LAKE. 


We commenced our meeting in Salt 
Lake City, Sunday, June 10, and closed 
Sunday, the 17th. The heat from first to 
last was so oppressive that meetings could 
not be held in our Tabernacle much of the 
time except in the evening. 

One feels, while in Utah, that he is in 
the borders, if not the very heart of hea- 
thendom, surrounded by a people of a dif- 
ferent nationality, and a different religion. 
The people are largely of foreign birth; 
and, though professedly loyal, are the 
most inveterate haters of the Federal Govy- 
ernment anywhere to be found. They are 
loyal because the guns of Camp Douglass 
compel them to be so. 

The Mormons regard themselves as the 
peculiarly favored people of the Lord the 
holiest of earth. ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord” 
is a motto written over all their shops, 
stores, and even rum-shops. They claim 
to be the only people to whom is intrusted 
a pure Gospel, and who practice a fault- 
less morality. As might be expected, they 
are divided among themselves. 

The Brighamites are those who adhere 


tected by the flag of our country, which 
guarantees to us the freedom of speech. 
We did not interrupt you at your Taberna- 
cle, last Sunday, and we will not be inter- 
rupted here.” At this a large number hur- 
rahed for the Government and the flag, 
while acrowd of miners gathered round the 
stand, with their hands on their revolvers, 
saying, ‘‘If there is to be anything done 
here, we would like to have a hand in it.” 
But the Mormon police, wishing, no doubt, 
to avoid an outbreak, drew the excited 
man from the ‘seat, and took him away, 
and thus ended the storm. The result be- 
ing highly favorable to freedom of speech, 
in a city where, until recently, the forfeit- 
ture of life was the penalty for such en- 
deavor. 

Our closing service was on Sunday 
night. Rev. J. S. Inskip preached a ser- 
mon on the ‘‘ Judgment.” The Taberna- 
cle was packed, within and without, not 
less than five thousand persons being 
present. The leading men of the Mor- 
mon faith, including Brigham Young, 
were in the congregation. The Governor, 
the Chief Justice, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral were seated on the platform. It was 
no undignified assembly. 

In his concluding remarks, speaking of 
those who would appear at the judgment, 
Bro. Inskip said: ** Those who have es- 
caped the hand of justice, and have per- 
petrated the foulest wrongs away from the 
limits of legal restraint ; those murderers 
who are here, with hands stained with 
blood, the ghosts of whose murdered vic- 
tims haunt these mountains and valleys, 
will all be there. The man who has out- 
raged the laws of civilization, who, under 
the garb of religion, has set aside the law 
of God in the multiplication of wives, he 
will be there to answer to God for his foul 
iniquity.” 





to Brigham Young. They are largely in 
the majority, possessing the wealth, the 
power, and the corruption of Utah. 

The Josephites are those who reject 
Brigham’s authority, and accept as their 
head and prophet, Joseph Smith, jr., son 
of Joseph the Martyr, as they call Joseph 
Smith the elder. They reject polygamy, 
and denounce Brigham Young as an im- 
poster, a tyrant, and a murderer. They 
are the least wealthy, and the most moral 
of any class of Mormons. 

The Godbieites are those who follow the 
leadership of one Godbie, a wealthy mer- 
chant in Salt Lake City, and for many 
years a leading Mormon. While they are 
quite wealthy and influential, they are 
few in number, and fast drifting into 
Spiritualism. They practice polygamy, 
and, hence, possess no moral power over 
the Brighamites, whom they cordially 
hate. 

All these factions, with every Gentile, 
as the outsiders are called, welcomed us 
to Salt Lake City. 

Our meeting was regarded by those best 
qualified to judge, as a very great suc- 
While the sermons were warmly 
earnest presentations of salvation by faith 
in Christ, some of them were bold and 
direct attacks upon the main pillars of 
Mormonism. The boldest was made by 
Rev. W. H. Boole, on Friday night, in 
a sermon on the ‘‘ Mormon Priesthood and 
Plurality of Wives,” — the two main pil- 
lars of the system. 

Brigham and his leading apostles were 
present, though unknown to the speaker. 
The sermon was listened to for one hour 
and fifty minutes, with marked attention, 
only an occasional interruption, which 
was turned to good account by the speaker. 

At the close, a Mormon elder, standing 
on the seats, wished to know if he could 
be allowed to reply. Though told that it 
was not the place for replies, he persisted 
in being heard. There was much feeling 
in the congregation, and every prospect of 
a storm. Bro. Inskip stepped forward, 
and in a tone of voice and emphasis of 
manner peculiar to himself, said, ‘‘ Gen- 


cess. 


These utterances fell upon that vast con- 

gregation, with Brigham in their midst, 
like a thunder-clap from a clear sky, while 
more than a thousand persons dared to 
give expression to their feelings of ap- 
proval by clapping of hands. While this 
was done, Bro. Inskip, in a lower tone, 
but not less earnest manner, said, ‘‘ Lord, 
let that stick.” 
Such an utterance here, one year ago, 
would have produced a riot, and would 
have done it now had not Mormonism 
been conscious of its weakness, and of the 
presence of a superior power. The re- 
sults of our meeting were quite satisfac- 
tory. 

1. the freedom of speech was vindi- 
cated as never before in Salt Lake. The 
most searching truths were proclaimed 
from day to day, truths which struck at 
the very foundation of this modern hea- 
thenism, and that without fear. What is 
still more remarkable, the Mormons them- 
selves have all at once become advocates 
of free speech. Brigham was so magnan- 
imous as to recommend his people to at- 
tend our meetings. The leading men of 
the Territory, as well as the United States 
officials, expressed themselves as highly 
gratified with the results of our meeting. 
They say that no one, not a resident of the 
place, can estimate the good accomplished. 

2. The coriversions, though not numer- 
ous, were exceedingly interesting. A 
number, from the first families of Mor- 
monism, were soundly converted to God, 
and others were awakened, and are seek- 
ing the Lord. The wife of Bishop Hun- 
ter, the leading Mormon Bishop, was not 
only converted, but resolved to take her 
maiden name. The wife and daughter of 
O. Pratt, the ablest advocate of the Mor- 
mon faith, were among:the number that 
sought the Lord. The first wife of Mr. 
Godbie, the leader of the Godbieites, was 
also an earnest seeker of salvation. These 
are given as examples of the work of God 
in Salt Lake City. Others beside Mor- 
mons were either converted or reclaimed. 

When it is remembered that to renounce 
Mormonism is to renounce every prospect 





tlemen, we are American citizens, pro- 


of gain, earthly comfort, friends, and, 


until recently, personal safety, it is not 
strange that so few apostatize. A Joseph- 
ite remarked, ‘* My friends have been bru- 
tally murdered here, for daring to express 
an opinion in opposition to Brigham.” 
A Gentile stated that he had heard Brig- 
ham say publicly, that sooner than allow 
an apostate to flourish among them, he 
would take his bowie knife and die in an 
attempt to exterminate them. But our 
meeting has done much towards breaking 
down that power, and modifying that 
spirit. The people of Utah are aroused 
to oppose this spiritual despotism. 

We left Salt Lake at 5 o'clock, Monday 
morning, and, as fast as our iron horse 
would draw us, hastened over mountains 
and across desert and plain, until Satur- 


day, at 8 A. M., we halted at Jersey City, | g 


and were soon ‘‘Home again,” having 
traveled more than seven thousand miles, 
held one hundred and fifty public meet- 
ings, and witnessed the conversion and 
sanctification of many hundred souls. To 
God be everlasting praise. 

W. McDonaxp. 


TOM HUGHES ON AMERICA. 

On Saturday, the 10th ultimo, Mr. T. 
Hughes, M. P., gave before a crowded 
audience in the theatre of the School of 
Mines, Jermyn Street, London, an account 
of his recent visit to the United States. 
Among the audience were many ladies 
and several Americans. After dwelling 
upon the supreme importance of friendly 
political relations between England and 
America, Mr. Hughes proceeded to say, 
that the St. Lawrencesthe lakes, the Mis- 
sissippi, and the vast towns of only com- 
paratively a few years’ growth, were to 
him quite enough to account for the spe- 
cial enthusiasm for mere bigness in the 
American mind, which is certainly charac- 
teristic of it. The rapid growth of Chica- 
go struck him as being particularly won- 
derful. When he was there the drainage 
difficulty had not been overcome. A pro- 
posal was under consideration for carrying 
the sewage right away west across the 
State of Illinois into the Mississippi, but 
the idea of draining into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico had hit the imagination of the Ameri- 
can people resident in the West, and it 
was not unlikely that it would be carried 
out. Ina big country there ought to be 
big works, and Illinois was bent on having 
the atest engineering works in the 
valk. Of course he stayed in the hotel 
which was raised by machinery eight feet 
while some five hundred guests were stay- 
ing as usual in it. He found that house- 
moving was not confined to the West. In 
Boston he saw them moving back a mar- 
ket — a solid brick block sixty yards long 
and two stories high — some twelve feet, 
to widen a thoroughfare. It was a won- 
der to him that we in England never 
thought of moving houses in this manner. 
He was assured that the process was safe, 
and not extravagant. One of the results 
of American restless energy has been the 
rapid building of lines of railway, which 
are likely soon to cover the West with a 
network almost as close as that of Europe. 
These lines are not in the least like those 
we are used to. 

Here, again, the contrast of the English- 
man shut up in a little island, and the 
same man with unlimited elbow-room, 
came out very vividly. The former buflds 
a very little trumpery ten-mile line as if it 
were intended to last until the last man 
had been carried over it. The latter just 
lays down one line of rails in the roughest 
way, and knocks up ‘the shakiest kind of 
wooden bridge — in short, cares for noth- 
ing except to get a train along as soon 
and as cheaply as possible. He puts no 
fence whatever along it, as nothing can 
damage it much. Then he sets to work it, 
and out of the profits improves, renews, 
lays down permanent double lines, fences 
them everywhere except at crossings, and 
in a few years has a splendid line, like the 
Illinois dentral, which, for many miles 
out of Chicago, is as smooth as and as well 
kept as the London and Northwestern of 
England. In the several places he visited 
in West —as far as Sioux City — al- 
though there were the usual indications of 
the settler’s life, such as drinking and bil- 
liard-rooms, and gambling-houses, there 
were also gratifying indications of relig- 
ious and social progress. 








The Americans seemed to him to be 
more of a newspaper-reading community 
than the English. He was particularly 
struck with condition of the press in 
Sioux City. The city had only 4,000 in- 
habitants when he was there, and it could 
boast of two daily papers, four weeklies, 
and two magazines. In St, Louis—once 
the great slave city — he saw in one of the 
ay ye not far from where, little 
more than ten years ago stood the slave 
market, a black boy and a white boy walk- 
ing along together, sharing one sugar- 
stick between them, one ot being sucked 
by the black child, and the other end by 
the white. [Laughter.] He took that as 
a conclusive demonstration that slavery 
was effectually banished from St. Louis. 

Mr. Hughes next came to what he could. 
not help considering thermost important 
of all our social questions, — namely, the 
regulation of the sale of intoxicating 
He would say nothing about the 
Maine liquor laws, as they had been 
already quite sufficiently debated, but he 
must say that he did not see a single 
drunken person in New England. At one 
time he thought, with the generality of 
ae some years ago, that the Americans 
acked patriotism, but the last war in that 
country had completely removed that im- 
pression from his mind. His first thought 
was that the American people were not 
religious, but his experience in Chica; 
made him change his mind materially. 
Life in the settled portion of the United 
States was tamer than in the West, and it 
also lacked the color, the picturesqueness, 
the perfect finish, the repose which may 
be found in some old countries; but there 
was the compensation that men and 
women stand there in simpler relations 
than they do in the old country. They are 
not hampered by the trappings of an old 
civilization, which has left behind it much 
that is cumbrous in daily life. He met in 
America a good many old friends who had 
been members of the Working-men’s Col- 
lege of London. The report he had re- 
ceived from them was that in large towns 
much higher wages were to be had more 
easily than at home, but everything was 
so dear that their position was much the 
same. In small towns the case was much 
better. The moment persons got to small 
country towns, they seemed to quickly 
improve their position. It had been stated 
that the masons who went to Ithaca, at 
the invitation of Mr. Goldwin Smith, fared 
very badly. He found, on the contrary, 
that these men were not only earning 
higher wages than when at home, but they 
were able to get little contracts which they 
were able to carry out during their spare 
time. Mr. Hughes concluded by remark- 
ing upon the fact that there is at present a 
pretty certain assurance that England and 
America, in their coporate capacities, are 
going to understand one another better 

n they ever had done. 


CANADA. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE.— 
The Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
closed its session at Belleville, on the 16th 
ult. The Guardian says: — 


‘The principle of Union was unani- 
mously adopted. There was no opposi-- 
tion to the article providing for a General’ 
Conference. The introduction of Lay 
Representation into the General Confer- 
ence naturally evoked greater difference 
of opinion, and more lengthy discussion. 
An amendment was finally passed, which 
recommended that the question of Lay 
Representation in the General Conference 
be submitted to the Quarterly Meetings for 
their decision before any further action be 
taken on the matter by the Conference. 
A large Committee of ministers and lay- 
men was appointed to give their attention 
to the question during the year, and re- 
port to the next Conference. 

‘** The returns for the year give encour- 
aging tokens of progress. e net in- 
crease in the number of members, after 
—— all losses from deaths, removals, 
and declensions, is 2,111. But as the 
number reported as received en trial dur- 
the year is over 7,000, there must be -a 
very serious leakage somewhere, that can- 
not be accounted for by deaths and remoy- 
als.. The number of paptisms is reported 
as 7,599. This return is probably incom- 
plete. All our funds have increased dur- 
ing the year. The Superannuation Fund 
has increased $927.34; the College, $792.- 
70; the Contingent Fund, $495.85; and 
the Church Relief, $45.07. The number 
of churches — is 1,156. The esti- 
waa ms aa is $2,244,919. The 

e number of parsonages is reported 
— Their value is estimated at $289,- 
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Che Secular World. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The Sioux Indians, who are by no means | remonstrates at the exorbitant charges of 
friendly to the whites, are moving towards | the Atlantic cable companies. 


Montana. White Cloud has been dis- 


placed, because his followers could not | made Duke of Ulster. 


believe his reports of what he saw. 


General Cook has actively commenced 
organizing his forces for a campaign 
against the Apaches. 

The Erie Railway Company has issued 
30,000 shares of new stock by the issue of 
convertible bonds. 

Hereafter there will be two through 
mails each day for the South, over the 
great southern mail route. 


The indications are that the Washing- 
ton statement will show a reduction of 
$6,000,000 of the public debt during the 
month of June. 

The New Hampshire Legislature has 
followed the lead of Massachusetts, hav- 
ing voted in the case of the Portsmouth 
and Dover Railroad, 110 to 109, that a two 
thirds vote of the town was necessary be- 
fore it could vote to take stock in the road. 


The signature of the Queen has been at- 
tached to the treaty of Washington, and 
the copy that is to be retained in the ar- 
chives of our government left England for 
this country last Saturday week. With 
its arrival in this country some time next 
week, the exchange of ratifications will be 
complete, and doubtless its official pro- 
mulgation will soon follow, when the 
treaty will beeome the law of the land. 

Halifax is to be no longer a naval sta- 
tion, and a commodore’s ship will com- 
prise the English fleet in Canadian waters. 

Mayor Hall, of New York, says Mr. 
Bergh has no right to impede travel by 
stopping vehicles drawn by unsound 
horses. 

The New York hackmen have agreed on 
a fifty cent fare. 

The Beerites fought hard in Massachu- 
setts Saturday. As we went to press ear- 
lier than usual, to give our printers a hol- 
iday, and get our readers their paper in 
season, we cannot tell how the votes went ; 
but we doubt not in many places it was a 
success. But few comparatively voted at 
all. Boston had to get up and vote; 
something gained. The Transcript was 
busy urging the drinkers to vote, and the 
old argument was put forth, that Boston 
couldn’t sell goods unless she sold wine, 
and whiskey, and lager. Charles Francis 
Adams, jr. answered that well in The 
North American Review, when he said if 
Boston could undersell New York by one 
per cent., she might enact and execute all 

the prohibitory laws she pleases, and not 
lose trade, but get it more and more. 
This humbug humbugs nobody but fools. 
Whoever wants to drink, votes drink, 
business or no business. The vote will do 
good in the end, however it may go to- 
day. 
France. 

The review at Longchamps on the 29th 
was a splendid affair. The crowd of 

spectators was immense. McMahon, 
Theirs, Grevy and other distinguished per- 
sons were present, The weather was fine 
and no disturbances eccurred. 

The success of the new loan is great. 
In less than six hours, 45,000 million 
francs was subscribed for. 

The republicans in Paris have failed to 
agree on a combined ticket for the assem- 
bly. 

The arrests of the communists continue. 
Courbet and Fontaine have been con- 
fronted with their accomplices. Gambet- 
ta, in a speech at_ Bordeaux, protested his 
loyalty to the present government. 

The work of rejuvenating Paris is pro- 
gressing. Ful te ,000 masons are en- 


in re the damaged buildin 
and erecting new ones. The city is 
being disinfected. Gambetta is recip- 
jent Se much attention, 


the Royal Guards and Hussars in Busby 
Park on the 30th. 


Great Brirarn. — The Queen reviewed 


The Liverpool chamber of commerce 


It isrumored that Prince Arthur is to be 


Iraty. — The Italian senate has ratified 
the treaty of commerce with the United 
States, and also bills making a provision 
for public safety, and for the unification 
of the pontification debt. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 
After Bishop Ames’ non-concurrence, a 
letter was received from Dr. Carlton ten- 
dering his resignation of the office of 
Agent. Rev. Messrs. Blades and Roth- 
weiler offered these resolves which was 
adopted without dissent. 
Whereas, Dr. Thomas Carlton has ten- 
dered his resignation, to effect immedi- 
ately, therefore, 
Resolved, That in view of our responsi- 
bilities as the guardians of the interests of 
the Book Concern, and the importance of 
his continuing at its head, we cannot con- 
sent to accept his resignation. 
At the next and last session the follow- 
ing, offered by Revs. J. H. Moore and 
H. Bannister, was also adopted with- 
out dissent. 
Resolved, That nothing has occurred in 
the investigation through which the Book 
Committee has passed to unsettle or in 
any wise — our confidence in the abil- 
ity, inte and faithfulness of Dr. 
Thomas = Agent of the Methodist 
Book Concefn, and that we most fully in- 
dorse him as a Christian gentleman and 
Church officer whose character is above 
reproach. 
The Methodist comes out enlarged, new 
type, and all the modern improvements, 
except change of form. It ought to have 
followed the HeraLp and The Christian 
Union, if it wished to keep near the head. 
It still flies at its masthead, ‘* Advocate of 
Lay Representation.” Is it not time to 
change that banner, especially as it was 
not the first to advocate that cause. It is 
ably managed. We wish it all right suc- 
cess. 


* Burnett’s Kalliston is the best cosmetic. 


Whitcomb’s Asthma remedy — sure cure. 
Feb, 2, 26t eow, 


9% ay (the total weight of Hides, Tallow, and 


Many of the Cattle are sold by the 
pow live weight. 


B ton Hides —744 @ —c. per Ib. 

Brighton Tallow —6 @ 6} c. per lb.; 

ry 7 c. @ — each. 

ec. » wae Ib. for country. 
¢. per Ib. for country. 

no ~ kine 3 cents each. 





0c. each. 
— $1.75 @ 250 each. 

Sheep Extra, $4.50 @ $8.00 P head; or- 
emery, $0 @ $4.00 @ head. Lambs, $1 @ 7 bo P 
head, or from 4to9 cents ® %. Nearly all the West- 
ern Sheep are taken at a commission. 

Working —_ = oo pairs in Market. Prices 
range trom $140 air. Not much call, and a 
few pairs each wala --4 % that the marker requires at 
this time of year 
Milch Cows. Extra, $75 @ 100; ordin nary, $45 @ 
Store Cows, $35 @ 60°® head. .Prices of Miich Ss 
depend much upon the fancy of the purchaser. 
tore Cattle. None at Market. Nearly all the small 
a: are sold for Beef. 

. oh Mee ye 6 @ 635 cents 


$ 6 @8 ep. Can und. Colum ia 
pound: Pigs 7 @ Bernie Db anada Pigs — wholesale 
0@0 — r pou retail, 0 Punes 0 xs Bie 
at Hogs — at’ Market. c. 


os * 
Db. 
REMARKS.— The quality of Cattle In Market this 
week were not so good as those of last week. Prices 
have fallen off from one quarter to one halfacent ® ® 
from our last quotations. The trade has been lively, 
and Cattle have been coming in from the West nearly 
every day for the past week. There were more Texas 
Cattle in this week than has been brought in before is 
any one week this season, the larger portion of which 
are ofa common grade, and sell at the lowest quota- 
tions. 








Money Letters Received to July 1. 

A. 8. Adams, J. Q. Adams, C. Adams; H. D. Brown, 
H.8. Booth, C. H. Buck, Geo. W. Brewster: W. J. 
Clifford, D. G. Carruth, C. L. Browning; L. P. Dig- 
gins; E. Everett; T. French; J. D. Hunt; H.L. Kel- 
sey: M. M. Loomis, H. M. Miller, C. C. Merritt; A. 8. 
Parker, H.C. Pardoe; H. E. Reed, B. R. Reynolds; 
H.C. Sheldon, W. H. Stetson, M. Steele, B. Sweatt; H. 
P. Torsey; J.O. Woodruff. 





FHlethovist Book Depository. 








Money Letters Received from June 24 to July 1. 
J.M. Avann; J. F. Bassett. M. V. Ball, A. Bennett, 
D. M. Bowman; H. J. Chapman, Geo. Canham, J. Col- 
lins; A.J. Dearborn, Dyer & Cushing, A.C. Davenport; 
Hl. B, Edgecomb, 8. L. Eastman; 8. E. Fernald; J. 
Gibson, F. F. Graves, 8. Given, jr., Benj. Gill; G. 
Hewes, W. J. Holland, D. D. Hudson, John Haigh, A 
J. Hall; A. W. Kingsley; A. 8. Ladd; B. T. Munroe, 
F. A. Morris, G. H. Mansfield, J. W. Mayhew; J. W. 
Newton, F.C. Newell; A. M. Osgood; T. C,. Peckham; 
P. Rowell, 0. P. Ray, J. G. Reynolds, B. C. Redlon, 
Geo. W. Randall; L. W. Staples, W. N. Stirling, A. H. 
Soule, C. E. Seaver, C. E. Springer, E. Scott; C. P. 
Taplin, J. H. Trask; H. D. Weston, J. BE. Walker, 
Thos. Wilson, A. H. Witham, A. M. Wheeler; A. 
Yates. 

J. P. MAGER, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Deaths, 








In New Bedford, June 20, Eliza F., wife of Thomas P. 

Gordon, of Boston, and ado) “so daughter of William, 

Jr. and Abby K. Tallman, New Bedford, im the 45th 

year of her age. 

In Brewer, June 27, at the residence of bis father, 

on. Dr. Tefft, Geo. V. Tefft, esq., aged 26 years and 7 
ays. 





Church Register. “oy 








Commercial, 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


GOLD. — 1.12% @ 1.13. 

FLour.— Superfine, 5.25 @ $5.75; extra, $6.25 @ 
$8.00; Michigan, $7.00 @ $8.25; St. Louis, $7.25 @ $10.75; 
Southern Flour, $6.75 @ 10.75. 

Southern and Western Yellow Corn, 8 @ 81 cents; 
Western Mixed Yellow, 78 @ 80c. bushel. 

OaTS.—65 @ 70c. bushel. Shorts, $26.00 @ 27.00 ® ton. 

RyeE.— $1.15 @ 1.25 per bushel. 

SEED.— Timothy, Herds’ Grass, $4.00 @4.50; Red 
Top, $6.00 per sack; R. I. Bent, $3.00 per bushel; Clo- 
ver, 10% @ Llc. per Ib. 

APPLES. — $6.00 @ 8.00 per bbl. 

PORK. — $18.00 @ 19.00; Lard, 103g @ 114c.; Hams 12 
13e. 

OLD BUTTER.—9 @ 12c.; New. 20 @ 25c. 

CHEESE. — Factory, 11 @ l4c.; Dairy, 6 @ 2c. 

EoeGs.— 18 @ 19 cents per doz. 

DRIED APPLES—5 @ 9c. per Ib. 

Hay. — Eastern pressed, $25.00 @ 35.00 per ton, as to 
quality. 

POTATOES. — $4.00 per bbl. 

SWEET POTATOES — Out of the Market. 

BEANS.— Extra Pea, $2.75; medium, $2.00 @ 2. 12; 
common, $1.50 @ 1.62. 

LEMONS. — $4.00 @ 4.25 per box. 

ORANGES. — $5.00 @ 5.50 per box. 

ONIONS. — $8.00 per barrel. 

CARROTS. — $1.25 per bushel. 

TURNIPS. — $5.00 @ 6.00 ® 100 bunches. 

CABBAGE — Small new, $2.50 @ 3.00 @ bbl. 

SMALL NEW CABBAGE. — $3.00 per barrel. 

GREEN PEAS — $6.00 @ 8.00 per bbl. 

RHUBARB— $1.00 @ cwt. 


REMARKS. — Flour. ordinary grades are lower, with 
a slight advance on choice brands. Seeds remain un- 
changed. Apples firm at quotations. Potatoes $1 ® 
bbl. higher. West India Squash out of the market 
Pork has not advanced. 


July 1, 1871. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
St. ALBANS DISTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
July — Grecian, &. D. Elkins, 1, 2; oy W. B. 
Howard, 1,2; West Berkshire, A, *B. Tru 2: Mil- 
ton, 1, 2; Franklin, 8. Donaldson, 3 9%: ptt 4 
Morristown Corners, and Morrisfield, H. H. Bement, 
8,9: Wolcott, L.C. Dickinson, 8, 9; Elmore, W. kt. 
Poffer, 8, 9; Cambridge, 15, 16: Mon > A. B. 
Truax, 15, le; Richford and’ East Berks) ire, Don- 
aldson, 16, 16; Highgate, P. P. Ray, 22 23: La 
Wedgeworth, 22. By North Hero, 22, 23; 
Grand Isle, 2, 30; 
ym ann 2 
Auyust t— North Hiyaepark ond. “Eden, 5, 6; Jericho, 
8. L. Eastman, 5, 6; and Essex Junction, H 
Webster, 5. 6; She iden. 12 Rd, 3; Georgia and North Fair- 
fax, at Georgia, y Hyde, 12, 18; Fairfax. 8. L. 
Eastman, 12, 13; Waterbury. E. C. Bass, 19, 20; Water- 
bury Centre, . Dickinson, 20; Siowe. H. B. Be- 
= nt, 19, i St. Albans Bay, 26, 27; St. Albans, A. L, 
ooper, 26 
September — Wes' estford, 9, 10; Catcherter, - 24; John- 
son and Waterville, H. i. Bement, 30, Oc 
October oo and West Bolton, Ay ‘Underbill, 
Sept. 30 W. D. Maco, P. E. 
St. ; a June 26, 1871, 





-_ 





WORCESTER DISTRICT—SECOND QUARTER. 
July — 1, 2,4. M., Gardner; 2, P. M.. Templeton; 5, 
ag tg, yperell ; é. Ayer; 8, 2, A. a Ashburnham; 9, 
inchendon; 12,’ Athol: Ro yalston; 1, 16, 
~ = ., Townse 16, P. M., Et 6, eve., Fiteh- 
burg, First Chureh: 22, 23, A. M., 
Chureh 5 P. M.. Leominster; 23. eve., Clinton; 27 
ubbardston; 29, W, A. M., Princeton: 30, 
Pp. M., dakdale. 

A — 3, Warren: 4, Ware; 5, 6, M.. Mongon; 
6, P. . Wales: 12, 18, A, M., West ‘Brookfield: 13, P. M., 
Nore ir Brookteld 13, eve., Brookileld ; 16, Laurel St.: 

, Trinit 

Septe meer; % P.M., Leicester; 
3, eve., em yaar , Grace Chureh: i, P.M 
Wester Square; 16,17, "A. Maw Dudley; y ‘* M., Web- 
as u ead ‘py. Rearss © 

East ; 24, P. -t Whitins- 
ville: 26, Chariton; 27, gouthbesdee: do, M Milibury. 
. CROWELL. 


- 


CAMP-MEETING, — The Livermore Camp-meeting 
will commence Tuesday, Aug. 29, and hold one week. 
Let us have a grand rally to this va grove, for 
renewed consecration to the Lord of Hosts 

8. ALLEN, 
J. CoLBy. 

The District Stewards for the Readfield District will 
hold their Annual Meeting at the Camp-ground in East 
Livermore, Aug. 31, 1871, at 1 tee P.M. A full at- 
is very mach desir J. COLBY. 








The Markets. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Pete — of Aen apt and — 


Cattle, 7,300; 
number Wisters a asters —¥. => | 
| Working Oxer Oxen and wide ie 5 Cattle 
over 











EMPIRE GROVE CAMP-MEETING.—The above 
meeting will begin at East Poland Aug. 22, and close 
the 2th. By order of the Board of Directors, 

Poland, June 19, 1871. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
The Third Annual Session of the American Philological | © 
Association will be held at New Boves, Ct., commenc- 
ing on Tuesday. July 25, => 3 P. The Annual Ad- 

dress will be delivered b: the President of the Associa- 
tion, Rev. Howard © - D. D., Chancellor of the 





PRICES — Extra, = jase: as 
A wee eda second rT 
Third quality @ 8.0; posuett vel 





aly ay ot New York, 0 on ty evening of Tuesday, 
y 


. | conditio: 


viet EXERCISES OF WESLEYAN UnT- 
a is7l.— annual E 





Jair 


ANNIV FESARine. —Rich_ Prize Contest, Thursday, 
pF P.M. Prize Deciamation of tee Junior 
PRLS Classes, Friday, July 14, 7.30 P. M. 
Baccalaureate Sermon, Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D.* 
.L. D., Sunday, July 16, 10.30 A.M. Sermon before the 
duly eo syeeum, Rev. J.T. Peck, D. D., Sunday, 
Ju uly le 





Gytinastic jores, 14. D “hassaap’ Det 18, "8.30 A. M. 
eeting of the Trustees, Tuesday, uly 18, 9 A. M. 
Dedication of the Memorial Cha Sermon, by Rev. 
Bishop Edmund ~ Janes, D.D. nan dD. Se Fae 
18,11 A.M. The Prese ntation to the Trustees of t 
Goange Judd Hall of ‘Natural Scienee, Tuesday, uly 
18,3. P.M. Oration at the Dedication of the Orange 
Judd Hail of Natural Scie nee: Orator, Alexander 
Winchell, LL. D., Tuesday, July 18,7 720P.M. Business 
Meeting and Anniversary as the Alumni Assoc lation, 
Wednesday, July 19, 10 Commencement Con- 
cert, Dodworth’s Band, Weanesday Ju 19. 7.30 P.M. 
Reunion of the Classes of 1846, 4, and "68, 
Wednesday, ony 1. Alumni Festival, Wedne sday 
Evening, uly 19 
COMMENCEMENT: Thursda: , July 20, 1871. Music 
by Dodworth’s Band, of New York. 
GRADUATING CLASS, =Daniel Stillman Alford, El- 
don — Birdsey, Byron Alden Brooks, John 
Harrison Cocagne, bert. Barnard Crafts, Watson 
Finn Dunmore, Robert W. Carr Farnsworth, Theo- 
jore E. Hancock, George Ingraham, Robert W. Jones, 
Weteon Eli Knox, John Henry Lowman, Jobn Hunter 
Miller, George Watson Newton, Albert Pearne Palmer, 
Wilbur Fisk Potter, Edwaad Amasa Kansom, Edgar 
pee Smith, Norman J. Squires, George Storrs 
ntworth, William ie Whitcher, Clarence 
Willlama, doseph Hand Wood 





ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES OF GENESEE COL- 
LEGE, AND GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY, 
take place July 5 to 12, inclusive. 

THE ROCKLAND DISTRICT © AMP-MEETING 
will meet on its a7 ground, at South Windsor, Sept. 4, 
and close Some. 6 
In view of the State Camp-meeting for Holiness, the 
pn - having in charge the Rockland District 
were early called ther, and unanimously 
decides that it was not adv le to postpone the meet- 
ing for the year; but they decided w change the time 
from Aug. |4 to Sept. 4. 
Suitable arrangements will be made for board by the 
day, or for the week. Also for the keeping of horses. 
These erent for the past years have been of 
the most aaa ven ws they undoubtedly will 
be so for the presen 
Persons desiring te ot ‘ots for families or societies can 
secure the same by applying to either of the following 
persons : — 
Rev. EF. A. etmerheneee, .of Camden: Rev. C, A. 
Plumer, of Wiscasset; *. Barker, of W sy 8. 
Wentworth, of China: * Donnel, of Alna; . Brown, 
of Pittston; H. Dickey, of Vassalboro’. 
If either of the above have application for lots, other 
than those already made, they will please notify the 
Secretary as soon as the a are received. 
Wiscasset, June 30, PLUMER, Secretary. 





Business Aotices. 








WHAT WE ADMIRE. 

This word we very much admire, 

It has so much of beauty in it, 
So much of joy the heart to inspire, 

And make it pleasant every minute; 
We much admire its flelds of green, 

To quaff its sweet and balmy air, 
To gaze upon each summer scene, 

While nature seems so young and fair. 
Another thing we much admire — 

A Boy well Dressed from head to feet, 
Who bought of FENNO his attire, 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


STAINED AND CUT GLASS. 


J. M. COOK, 131, 189, and 148 Congress Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass., Man’ turer of Stained, Cut, Enameled, 

Flock, and Embossed Glass of all kinds. Atte: ution 

given ‘to getting up C ures Windows in all styles. 
oe n. 5, 71 ly lamo. 


_ 
ROOT BE ER, 
A DESIRABLE SUMMER DRINK, from 
articles of a superior 4g paiey, including Dandelion, Sar- 
one filly, Spikenard, Wintergreen and Checkerberry. 
A package, containing a sufficient qnantity to make F 
ba oy at the low price of 25 Cents per Packa 
This Beer is, in many respects, the BEST DRIN rn 
the kind ever manufactured, as its medicinal proper- 
ties render it exceedingly valuable in any disarrange- 
ment of the STOMACH, LIVER and KIDNEYS, a free use 
of it — important members in a healthy 
nose Who have used it pronounce it far 
superior to Ottawa pe and it has this advantage over 
the “ Ottawa,” — it made by any one, by 
simply getting a pockage age of the material. Is re 
and for sale at the NEW ENGLAN 
BOTANIC DEPOT, 37 Court St., Boston, 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The advertiser, having been permanently cured of 
that dread disease, Consumption, by a simple remedy, 
is anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it, he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (tree of ¢ harge ), with the 
directions for preparing and using the same, which they 
will find a SURE CURE for Const MPTION, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, etc. Parties wishing the prescription 
will please address 

EDWARD A. WILSON 
264 South Third Street, W iiMamsburgh, N.Y. 
duly 6, 151 4t 31* 


CHAPEL ORGANS. 


HE manufacture of a new class of small PIPE Or- 

gansor ‘* CHAPEL ORGANS ” Is now a spe- 
clalty in our business, an assortment of which we shall 
endeavor to keep on hand for ready sale. 

They are adapted for use in CH URCHES, 
CHAPELS, PARLORS, LODGES and 
SCHOOLS... 

Prices from $600 to $1500, 

Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 

E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 

Church and Chapel Organ Builders, 


BOSTON, MASs. 
duly 6, “2h ay 


Hamilton Camp-meeting. 
The Committee on Lots will be at the Grove, July 6, 


— first and third Tuesday of each month, at 2 o’- 











oan? person will be allowed to dig up or cut a tree, on 
y part of the grounds, without first obtaining the 
couches it of the Committee. 

Railroad tickets, at camp-meeting price: 8, can be pur- 
in Boston, at the store of J. MAGEE, 38 
Bromfield Street, and in Lynn, at the Depot. 
The Camp-meeting commences cn vhe 224, and closes 

on the 30th of August next. 

JOHN G. CARY, Sec’y, 
June 1, tf 22° 






































































































